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CLEAN-UP FOR CONSERVATION 


By FRED A. GLOVER" 


OW is the time to do your bit for the defense movement and wildlife. This is th 

thought that struck me as I saw a man cleaning up an old dump ground. Her 

were future armaments. Such objects of salvage as scrap iron, aluminum, rub- 
ber tires, old automobiles, glass, tin cans, and paper boxes are present in practically 
all dump grounds. Men are collecting these reusable materials. 

How does this affect wildlife? Well, small areas such as these dump grounds 
have been eyesores in the past. Now with the refuse cleared from the land it is 
possible to transform these former waste areas into suitable habitats for wildlife. 
Sportsmen, Boy Scouts, and farmers are always willing to cooperate in such work 
in order that the supply of wildlife food and cover may be increased. 


Primarily or indirectly game and wild animals are dependent upon plants for food 
and cover. A few of the plants of value to game which can be propagated readily 
from cuttings are grape, coral-berry, willow, bittersweet, Virginia creeper, honeysuckle, 
wild rose, and nightshade. Plantation stock of the following shrubs and trees aid in 
rounding out the game habitat: maple-leaf viburnum, black hawk, flowering dogwood, 
crabapple, highbush cranberry, black locust, Virginia pine, white pine, red pine, Nor- 
way spruce, red mulberry, red oak, white oak, and white cedar. The Pennsylvania 
Game Commission bulletin 16, Wildlife in the Farm Program, will give valuable in- 
formation and tips for the conservationist. 


Oo O 


The esthetic value of such a project cannot be measured. Many different species 
of wildlife would use these improved havens. Game birds are attracted by the abund- 
ance of food and protection offered. Cottontails would nest and feed in the vicinity. 
Colorful shrubs such as flowering dogwood, black haw, wild rose, honeysuckle, and 
bittersweet are always of scenic value. Shrubs such as these that have bright colors 
in the spring attract songbirds. 

Besides providing a wholesome environment for wildlife, good vegetation is the 
best means of protecting the soil against erosion. Gullies, stream banks, dump grounds, 
and other waste areas in a field may well be planted for the good of wildlife and soil. 
Sweet clover and black locust not only help to hold the soil but also build it up. 

Dump grounds located along streams present a potential source of pollution. Rats 
and mice gather around dump grounds for the refuse and often carry diseases. Eradi- 
cation of such areas would be an important sanitary measure. 

Here we can accomplish much for our defense program and wildlife. Let's clean 
up for conservation! (See illustrations, Page 24). 


*Graduate Assistant, The Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 


HISTORIC 


In the last issue we carried the first of a series of portraits of members of the 
Commission. This feature is continued on pages 16 and 17 of this number. As we 
pointed out previously, it required a lot of painstaking effort on the part of various 
employees of the department in order to acquire these pictures, consequently their 
historic value is increased many times over. The September number will conclude 
the salon with the portrayal of the executives and assistant executives who have 
served from the time the Commission was organized until the present time. 


AMERICANS ALL! 


Believing it appropriate at this time for all citizens of the United States to rekindle 
the fires of patriotism in their hearts and daily endeavors, the GAME NEWS herewith 
publishes the Pledge to the Flag. 

Memorize it and make it a part of your daily routine. 

“I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA AND TO THE REPUBLIC FOR WHICH IT STANDS, ONE NATION 

INDIVISIBLE, WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL.” 
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Pennsylvania Bags 700,000 Deer in Ten Years 


Reprinted from January 1942 issue Outdoor America 


’ 


ee CONSERVATION miracle!” exclaim 

A trusting souls when informed that in 
the thickly populated industrial state of Penn- 
sylvania over 700,000 white-tailed deer have 
been bagged during the past ten years. 

“Another wild fairy tale!” snort the scoffers 
who never believe anything they read, and 
only half of what they see. 

“If true, there just can’t be any deer left”, 
yell those who learn that of this astonishing 
harvest of deer—-about 40,000 tons, 800 car- 
loads of 50 tons each—half were actually does. 

Well, brother, no matter into which class 
you happen to fall, let me give you the story; 
then draw your own conclusions. But prepare 
yourself for a few surprises. 

As this item is being written (December 1, 
1941) around 150,000 red-blooded American 
sportsmen are again pursuing the fleet-footed 
deer in the old Keystone State—and they are 
not merely out there in the mountains for 
exercise, either. However, that is an import- 
ant part of it. And so is the camp life with a 
host of fine fellows, men who work like 
beavers for fifty weeks just to get off for 
their annual deer hunting trek into the 
wilderness, to leave behind the hustle and 
bustle of their everyday life, and at the end of 
the trip to return and tackle the old job with 
new vim, vigor and vitality. That’s all part 
of this thrilling sport. 

And, incidentally, so long as such a vast 
army of outdoor enthusiasts, in the midst of 
worldwide strife and bloodshed, can hie away 
to the forests for a brief period to forget it all 
we need not worry about our American 
people keeping their balance. They above all 
others will hold fast to their traditional moor- 
ings; and in their hands our cherished Amer- 
ican way of life will be secure. More power 
to the 8,000,000 hunters in the United States. 

But this it not a patriotic dissertation; it is 
merely the story of Pennsylvania’s deer herd, 
and the problems which have confronted the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission in adminis- 
tering it during the past twenty years. Almost 


half of Pennsylvania’s twenty-eight million 
acres is forest lands; the balance mostly 
farms. Of the forested lands only about 


8.500.000 acres constitute good deer range; the 
remainder is widely scattered in small par- 
not actually big enough for desirable 
deer range but excellent for small game. 

The cutting of Pennsylvania’s primeval 
forests was completed shortly after the turn 
of the century, and until about thirty years 
forest fires regularly swept over the 
mountainsides unchecked. An abundance of 
succulent browse was available for deer, with 
fine forest cover for such small game as the 
ruffed grouse, the varying hare, and other 
species, 


cels 


ago 


Fortunately for our lovers of the chase, this 
was the period when the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, which recently completed its 
forty-fifth year, really got underway. Until 
1913, however, when resident hunters’ licenses 
were first issued, the Commission had very 
little revenue with which to expand its pro- 
gram 

*Exe 


utive Director, Pa. Game Commission. 


By SETH GORDON* 
* 


Forty years ago Pennsylvania was definite- 
ly a “shot out” State, especially for deer. If 
anyone observed a wild deer, or some lucky 
hunter brought one into town, it immediately 
became front page news. Up to around 
twenty-five years ago a deer was actually a 
curiosity. 

One of the first steps in Pennsylvania’s wild- 
life restoration programs was to stop all 
market hunting. Next came the rigid en- 
forcement of laws to stop poaching, pro- 
hibiting the use of dogs in hunting deer, and 
forbidding dog owners to let their aids-of- 
the-chase pursue deer at any time. Hunting 
bucks prior to the normal breeding season has 
not been allowed for many years. 

The Commission began the establishment 
of refuges in 1905, and to stock them with 
deer. These areas were especially selected 
blocks of forest land containing from 2500 to 
3000 acres each, surrounded by a single strand 
of wire, a fireline, and well posted. In the 
beginning all new refuges were stocked with 
about fifty animals, usually one buck to three 
does, and from 1906 to 1924 it bought a total 
of not quite 1200 deer. 

In 1907 the Buck Law was passed, largely 
for the purpose of making it safer to hunt 
deer, but incidentally to increase the breed- 
ing stock. That year it was estimated that 
200 legal bucks were taken in the entire Com- 
monwealth. 

More refuges were established as fast as 
funds permitted. At first they were located 


only on State Forests, of which we have 
1,600,000 acres. Later the Game Commission 
began to lease or purchase lands for refuges 
and public hunting grounds, and today the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania own almost 700.000 
acres of their own. At the present time a 
total of more than 300 forest land refuges are 
being maintained by the Commission, most 
of them in fine deer territory, and all sur- 
rounded by public hunting grounds. 

The deer, permitted to have free range, 
quickly learned to seek the protection afford- 
ed by the refuges when pursued. There were 
no wolves left in Pennsylvania, bobcats were 
hunted down in the vicinity of all refuges, 
and the deer were given every possible op- 
portunity to increase and spread to the ad- 
jacent open hunting grounds. 

The sportsmen were so thoroughly sold on 
the Buck Law that the Legislature succes- 


sively increased the legal requirements 
Originally the law merely stipulated that 


only male deer with visible antlers might 
be shot; then a deer with a 2” antler; later 
the length was increased to 4”, and finally 
nothing less than a male deer with two or 
more points (a “Y”) to one antler was legal. 

From 1907 to 1915, because of the 
favorable food conditions which then pre- 
vailed throughout the forests and the protec- 
tion afforded the animals, the herd increased 
rapidly, and by the latter year almost 1.300 
bucks were bagged. That was the year when 
the Game Commission first began using the 
funds obtained from the sale of licenses, 
abling it to expand its program rapidly. That 
also was the period when the State developed 
its extensive forest fire control program, and 
the thriving young forests soon began to 
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(Continued on Page 26) 





Over 700,000 white-tailed deer have been bagged during the past ten years. 
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THEY WORE NO GLASSES 


Thumb-nail Sketches of Some Great Pennsylvania Hunters 


EVERAL weeks ago this writer was shown 

a plaque containing the portraits of a 
score of old Pennsylvania hunters, and was 
asked the origin of the collection. They had 
been used as illustrations to his book “Stories 
of Great Pennsylvania Hunters,” published 
back in 1915, when some of these great Nim- 
rods were still living. In commenting on this 
aggregation of handsome and keen-visaged 
old men, someone remarked “they wore no 
glasses.” That happened to be a fact, as even 
those of the group who lived close to The 
Century Mark, like Captain John D. Decker, 
of Decker Valley, Centre County, and Seth 
Iredell Nelson, of Round Island, Clinton 
County, read by lamp and candle light to the 
last without the aid of spectacles. Perhaps it 
was this superb and ever-lasting eyesight 
which made them devotees of the chase as 
long as they were able to hold a gun; or 
perhaps it was the hardier generation in 
which they lived. 

It will be well here to give sketches of 
those of this immortal eagle-eyed coterie, 
whom this writer in his youth, knew well, 
and the particular branches of hunting and 
trapping in which they excelled. Seth Iredell 
Nelson, of Scotch-German stock, of which he 
was very proud, was born in Potter County, 
the same year as Abraham Lincoln, 1809. In 
1840 he traveled by canoe down Kettle creek, 
with his family and belongings, and took up 
a claim on Chief John Smoke’s small aband- 
oned Indian reservation, at the mouth of 
Three Runs, Clinton County. Later he moved 
into a more substantial mansion across the 
Sinnemahoning, once occupied by John Keat- 
ing’s land agent, Billy Floyd. 

Seth Nelson made his own rifles, farming, 
and household utensils, and was dependent 
on nobody. He kept a game book from the 
time he began hunting big game in 1827, until 
he quit being a professional hunter in 1874. 
In this book was listed 25 elk, 3,500 deer, 160 
wolves, 50 panthers, 550 bears, 1,000 wildcats, 
50 “catamounts” (Canada lynx), several wol- 
verines, fisher, foxes, and many otters. In 
1870 his pine marten trap line stretched 
across the Black Forest a distance of 50 
miles. In 1895, at the age of eighty-six he shot 
one of the finest deer from his gun-room 
window, his eyes just as good as in his twen- 
ties. It was the old-fashioned Northern type 
with an immense rack. 


Nelson was a small, slight man, never 
weighing over 140 pounds. His eyes were 
dark grey, his beard and hair black almost 
to the last. His son, Seth, Jr., was also a noted 
hunter, and his tall, slim, beautiful daughter, 
Mary Almeron Nelson, was one of the finest 
rifle-women in the Sinnemahoning Valley. 


Captain John D. Decker, once sheriff of 
Centre County, was also a very small man. 
Grey eyed, his hair and beard, too, were 
black almost to when he died a few months 
Short of the century mark. He had hunted 
Wolves and deer all his life, and his sheds 
and out-buildings, like Seth Nelson’s, were 
covered with antlers and hides. His most 
memorable hunt, he said, occurred on Sep- 


By 
Col. Henry W. Shoemaker 
* 


tember 1, 1877, when he noted a two prong 
bull elk chasing a buck deer across his buck- 
wheat field in Decker Valley. He killed the 
bull elk, its antlers not quite out of the 
velvet, a priceless trophy which he presented 
to this writer in 1915. 

This was not the “last Pennsylvania elk” 
by any means, as a handsome bull hung out in 
Cambria County, during 1881, as per the 
columns of the “Mountaineer” of Ebensburg. 

“Uncle” Charlie Dickinson, a veteran of the 
famous Bucktails of the Civil War, was long 





Nice trophy bagged by Edgar M. Gales, State Col- 


lege, near Starlight, Wayne County, last year. 


regarded as the greatest Pennsylvania wolf 
hunter. He lived for many years around the 
head of Potato Creek, McKean County, acting 
as land agent for the Butterfield family, who 
owned 100,000 acres of virgin timberlands. 
This vast forest was inhabited by wolves up 
to almost fifty years ago, and against these 
carnivores he matched his skill. On many 
occasions he lifted the squealing pups out 
of their dens by means of fish-hooks attached 
to stout cords. In his older days he resided 
at the outskirts of Smethport. 


Charles W. Dickinson had literary ability 
of no mean order and left, at his death, 
three manuscripts, all well-worth publish- 
ing, one on the Black Forest of Northern 
Pennsylvania, one on wolf hunting, and one 
on the vanished wild pigeons, which he used 
to net by the hundreds of dozens for the New 
York City markets. Mr. Dickinson was a tall 
man, over six feet, spare, and agile, his keen 
dark grey eyes, and black hair and beard 
made him a striking figure until the last. 

Thomas Jefferson Stephenson, was also a 
Bucktail veteran, and hunted wolves until 
the last. He was born and died in Elk County. 
His dark beard, grown in the Civil War, was 


profuse, and his curling locks hung on his 
shoulders. His eyes were a dark grey, keen 
and penetrating. He always wore a bucktail 
and his Grand Army Button. 


John Quigley Dyce, who died in 1904, was a 
pioneer Clinton County raftman, and log 
driver, as well as hunter and trapper. He had 
killed many wolves, deer, and bears in his 
day. His wife was a great-granddaughter of 
Catherine Smith, the woman gun-borer of the 
Revolution, whose husband, Peter Smith, 
purchased the Great Island near Lock Haven 
from the Indians for a long rifle, a red 
blanket, and a keg of rum. 

John Q. Dyce knew many Indian legends, 
and much mountain folklore, and had an in- 
exhaustible repertoire of old-time ballads and 
lumber camp songs. Physically he was a 
superbly handsome man, six feet tall, black 
haired, black eyed, with a clear olive com- 
plexion. 


George Smith of the Smith Place, a famous 
hunters’ resort in Clearfield County, was of 


_ Canadian birth, and came to Pennsyivania 


with gangs of Maine and Canadian log driv- 
ers, jam-crackers, and splash dam builders 
during the Civil War. He had the dark, fur- 
tive eyes, and aquiline features of an Indian, 
a coppery complexion, and scant dark brown 
hair streaked with grey. His heavy mustache 
resembled Gifford Pinchot’s. Though he 
began to hunt in Pennsylvania twenty-seven 
years after Seth I. Nelson, his game book 
recalled Nelson’s kills of deer, bears, wolves 
and panthers, but he had no elk to his credit. 


Marcus N. B. Killam, of Pike County, was 
one of those who helped teach woodcraft to 
Gifford Pinchot as a lad and directed the 
course of his life as an outdoorsman and 
forester. These together with stirring tales of 
an earlier Pike County Nimrod, Tom Quick, 
were the genesis of Pinchot the Forester. 


Probably six hundred deer fell to Killam’s 
unerring rifle, during his long career in the 
forests of Northeastern Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Killam died in 1902. 

Also slayer of six hundred deer was David 
A. Zimmerman of Zimmerman’s Farm, Sugar 
Valley, one of the greatest deer hunters in 
Clinton County. As Seth I. Nelson had shot 
a deer out of his gun-room window, Zim- 
merman one night lying in bed at Ten 
Springs, shot a wolf that had come in the 
yard, and disturbed his slumbers. Dave Zim- 
merman who took pride in his Holland Dutch 
blood, was six feet tall, powerfully built, 
clean shaved, and with the hair, features, 
and eyes of an Indian. His father, John A. 
Zimmerman had come to the headwaters of 
White Deer Creek, from Zimmerman’s Val- 
ley in Berks County, about 1827. He was the 
father of another great deer hunter and guide, 
Jacob W. Zimmerman, who died recently, 
aged nearly ninety. 

Although Daniel Kerstetter died in Clinton 
County, 1907, he had not hunted much in 
Sugar Valley, but had been the most famed 
Nimrod of his day in the Seven Mountains 
about the Blue Rock, not far from Coburn 

(Continued on Page 29) 











HERE has been much speculation regard- 
ing the effects that World War II will 


have on wildlife. Wildlife administrators, 
conservation organizations, members of Con- 
gress, and others have made inquiries as to 
the prospects and also concerning the pos- 
sible effect of the war on funds available for 
the protection and restoration of wildlife. In 
order to give somewhat intelligent answers 
to these questions, a study was made of the 
effects of World War I. 


Data on various factors over a continuous 
period of years, beginning before the last war 
and ending after the war, were collected 
from State game departments and other 
sources. These made possible an enlightening 
analysis of the situation during the last year. 
It was not possible to obtain accurate in- 
formation from all of the States as several 
did not have game departments in the year 
1916, some of the departments were young 
at that time with incomplete records, while 
others of the State agencies could not locate 
records covering the last war period. It was 
possible, however, to get sufficient data from 
which to make a definite analysis of the sub- 
ject. 

Many persons have predicted that one effect 
of the present war would be to decrease 
materially the funds available for wildlife 
management. Contrary to this belief, the data 
compiled from 22 States from which accurate 
figures were obtained showed that there was 
on the whole a gradual increase in funds 
available to the States for wildlife conserva- 
tion through the previous war period, and a 
much larger increase immediately following 
the war. Stating this in definite figures, there 
was an increase in funds of 5 percent from 
1916 to 1917, 8 percent from 1917 to 1918, and 
20 percent from 1918 to 1919. Only three 
States out of the 22 indicated any appreciable 
decrease in funds for wildlife purposes, while 
the others reported either a nearly constant 
amount of funds or an increase in funds dur- 
ing the war period. 

It has been often stated also that the present 
war would cause a decrease in the number of 
hunters and sport fishermen. Yet the data 
covering the last World War showed that 
there was a gradual increase in the number 
of hunters and sport fishermen during the 
war and a pronounced increase immediately 
following. The increases were 1.6 percent 
from 1916 to 1917, 2.6 percent from 1917 to 
1918 and nearly 30 percent immediately after 
the war from 1918 to 1919. Only four States 
reported a slight decrease. 


*Chief, Division 
nd Wildlife 


f Game Management, U. S. Fish 


Service 
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While it is true that a considerable portion 
of our population is serving in the armed 
forces, many of these individuals are not 
hunters or fishermen. Of those who are 
sportsmen, many are replaced on the fishing 
streams and hunting fields by workers on 
war projects who can now better afford to 
hunt and fish, and by novices in military 
training camps who, for the first time, have 
been exposed to the lure of outdoor recrea- 
tion. Also, many sportsmen in the armed 
services will be able to do some hunting and 


_ fishing during the period of their military 


training. 


Another factor that will tend to keep up 
the number of those who will go hunting and 
fishing is the normal increase in population 
which brings forward each year a consider- 
able number of persons who have reached 
the age for active participation in these 
sports. Available data show that years of 
financial depression brought more reducing 
effects on the finances of the various State 
game departments and on the number: of 
persons engaged in hunting and fishing than 
did the war years. 


The information at hand and a study of 
the present situation indicate that during the 
year 1942, the first year of the present war 
for the United States, the number of persons 
who will seek recreation in hunting and 
fishing will not be materially less than in 
1941. There probably will be fewer man days 
of hunting and fishing because many will be 
too busy helping to win the war to spend 
much time with hunting guns and fishing 
tackle. Furthermore, increased income taxes 
will lessen the number of days that many are 
able to devote to favorite sports. 


Inability to purchase automobiles and tires 
also will decrease the number of days the 
hunters and fishermen can engage in field 
recreation; and, no doubt, will tend to de- 
crease the number of persons who will hunt 
and fish, but in a much less degree. There 
will be more pooling of automobile transpor- 
tation and use of other means of travel. 
Certain classes of persons who generally de- 
pend on hunting and fishing for their recrea- 
tion will be able to obtain automobile tires, 
and they will, no doubt, share transportation 
with some of the less fortunate sportsmen. 


Although it is true that the war will reduce 
materially or even stop the manufacture of 
sporting arms and ammunition, the best in- 
formation obtainable indicates that there are 
sufficient stocks of ammunition and arms in 
the hands of sportsmen and dealers to take 
care of hunting needs at least for this year 
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and probably for another year or longer. It 
should be noted, also, that except for a very 
limited number of items, sporting arms and 
ammunition have no value as equipment for 
organized military forces. 

Many war-time factors, some of which have 
been mentioned, are now coming into effect 
and will have influences on the wildlife of 
this country. Those engaged in wildlife man- 
agement are being requested by certain 
groups to stop all hunting and sport fishing | 
during the war. Many arguments are used, 
among which are the necessity of saving for ) 
war purposes, ammunition and materials that 
go into its manufacture; saving of gasoline 
and automobile tires; and the preserving of | 
game for men in the military services when 
they return. Also, the argument is presented | 
that now is the opportune time to give wild- } 
life a°chance to increase abundantly and thus 
insure its conservation. It must be remem- | 
bered, however, that what is good game man- | 
agement in times of peace is also good game 
management in times of war. 

Wildlife plays an important part in peace- 
time recreation, and should play an important 
part in war-time recreation. Under war con- 
ditions recreation is extremely important in 
keeping up the national morale. Further- 
more, good game management includes the 


Photo by Frank L. Crosby 


William Koehler, son of Game Protector George 
Koehler with nice catch of trout taken in Loyalsock 
Creek, Lycoming County. 
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By W. E. Crouch” 


* 


wise harvesting of a game which is 
renewable from year to year, provided suf- 
In addition 


crop 


ficient breeding stock is retained 
to furnishing recreation, the proper harvest- 
ing of the game crop can and does supply 
valuable food. 

There are more than 900,000 big game ani- 
mals, including deer, elk, moose, and antelope 
killed in the United States each year, which 
at an average of only 90 pounds each, dressed, 
represent about 81,000,000 pounds of meat. 
It is estimated that during the last year 15,- 
000.000 waterfowl, 20,000,000 rabbits, 15,000,000 
upland game birds, and more than 4,000,000 
other small game were killed, which, averag- 
ing only one pound each dressed, would sup- 
ply an additional 54,000,000 pounds of food. 
This makes a total of 135,000,000 pounds of 
meat in game animals and birds, to which 
can be added the game fish. All replacing 
domestic meat needed in our war effort. 

There are more than 12,000,000 sport fisher- 
men in the United States, and it is conserva- 
tively estimated that each of these will catch 
on the average more than 25 pounds of fish 
year. In fact, information available 
shows that the average catch is above 30 
pounds in many States; in California it is 
known to exceed 50 pounds. However, on 
the basis of an average of only 25 pounds of 
sport fish annually for each fisherman, there 
is supplied in this country each year 300,000,- 
000 pounds of game fish. Altogether this adds 
up to 435,000,000 pounds of food available 
the annual harvest of game animals, 
game birds, and game fishes. 


per 


from 


According to the Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army, the meat allowance 
per soldier. each day is 18 ounces, but the full 
quantity is not always supplied. Using this 
generous ration of meat as a unit, the 435,- 
000,000 pounds of wild game and game fish 
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used in American homes would replace 
enough beef, pork, poultry, commercial fish, 
and other meat to furnish each year sufficient 
of this food to an army of 5,000,000 men for 
more than 77 days. It is important to note 


also that with proper management, this valu- 


able contribution to our war effort can be 
made annually without damage to the re- 
sources. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service does not 


advocate letting down the bars so as to 
permit more killing of game to make a 
supply of meat immediately available. We 
should protect the breeding stock and har- 
vest only the surplus that becomes available 
from year to year. Despite this reasonable 
principle, officials entrusted with the welfare 
of the nation’s wildlife are urged by certain 
groups as a war measure to permit a raid 
on our game so as to furnish an unusual and 
immediate supply of food and to economize 
on the expenditures necessary to protect and 
maintain our wildlife resources. 

To the uninformed some of these proposals 
may be very plausible; and to the game hog 
and the man who wants to profit financially 
on our game, the argument that we discard 
many of the game laws, discharge the game 
wardens, and stop the salaries of game tech- 
nicians and administrators is like a message 
from heaven. During the first World War a 
very few States accepted such arguments, 
liberalized their laws, and cut down enforce- 
ment activities in connection with certain 
wildlife species. In so doing, a dependable 
source of food was immediately and greatly 
decreased, which, in some instances, has not 
yet been restored. Fortunately, this occur- 
red in only a very few instances, and in most 
States game resources were adequately main- 
tained through the war period. 

As in most wars, a food shortage existed 
during the last World War. It resulted in a 
strong demand for liberalization of game laws 
so that wildlife could be immediately utilized 
in large quantities. Evidence is not lacking 
to indicate that the movements were encour- 
aged by persons desiring to profit by the 
commercial sale of game and also by those 
wishing to carry on unlimited hunting and 





Wildlife plays an important part in peacetime recreation, and should play an important part 
in war-time recreation, 





— 





fishing. The matter was presented to the 
United States Food Administration, and after 
careful investigation and study the adminis- 
tration came to the conclusion that since 
wildlife conservation laws had been needed 
in peace and had operated to maintain from 
year to year a more abundant food supply, 
it was even more important that the restric- 
tions should be continued and adequately en- 
forced in war time so as to provide a con- 
tinuing source of food. 

Furs are important to the war effort as they 
are used to provide parts of clothing for sol- 
diers who have to fight in the colder climates 
and for the clothing of aviators. During the 
first World War, civilian and military de- 
mands for furs brought about a decrease in 
a few species of fur-bearing animals in sev- 
eral localities, and a few States permitted 
the taking of larger numbers of fur animals 
which reduced the breeding stock in some 
instances to such an extent that the animals 
have made little recovery. The raw fur busi- 
ness in this country represents an industry 


valued at about $60,000,000 annually. Al- 
though furs should be utilized, their use 
should be reasonable and not so extensive 


as to prevent maximum annual production 


During World War I, wildlife suffered in 
the vicinity of military training camps, and 
there is evidence that the same thing is 
occurring now. This indicates that we may 
expect a very noticeable increase in hunters 
when the war is over, as many young men 
for the first time are learning the 
firearms and the recreational possibilities of 
hunting. As stated previously, the number 
of hunters and sport fishermen 
nearly 30 percent immediately following the 
last World War. The probability of a simila 


use of 


increased 


increase after the present war is a good 
reason for conserving our game wisely and 
in sufficient numbers so that men who risked 
their lives in the war may be able to enjoy 
hunting and fishing when they come back 


It is difficult to determine accurately what 
will wildlife as a result of the 
present war by drawing conclusions from the 
effects of the last one. From all 
hear that this war is different, and, 
it is different in several respects. It covers 
more territory and influences directly the 
activities of more of our people. More ma- 
terials and food are needed. Personal trans- 
portation is restricted. We will have a larger 
army and a larger navy than in 1917 and 
1918. Also, our nation’s population is larger 
Nevertheless, history tends to repeat itself, 
and it is probable that we can profit much 
in wildlife administration by using the ex- 
perience gained in the last war. 
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loose-leaf note 


I have a large 


HE date is January 8, 1942. The tempera- 
ture here at my desk by the window, 
from which I can look down the hemlock- 
covered slopes to my favorite trout stream— 
the temperature here is about 68 degrees; but 
on the other side of the window it is quite 
a bit colder—just ninety-three degrees colder, 
to be exact. It is twenty-five degrees below 
zero, which is truly an invigorating spot on 
any thermometer. 

I found it so when I climbed out from 
under the down robe at seven this morning 
and looked at the thermometer in the bed- 
room, which read fifteen degrees above. I 
grabbed my sheep-lined pacs and my wool 
hunting coat and hustled downstairs to build 
up the fires. As for a cap, I already had one 
on, a nondescript green tassle-cap which I 
always wear to bed in cold weather. I regard 
this old cap, which I have dubbed “the green 
hornet”, with a deep-rooted affection; an 
affection which one can never feel for a head- 
piece unless he has a practically hairless 
head like my own. True, I am not a roman- 
tic spectacle at bedtime, with a bewhiskered 
face all but hidden under the faded “green 
hornet”, but I am comfortable; the jibes of 
my hunting friends, as I appear in midnight 
attire to bank the fire, leave me quite in- 
different. 

Perhaps I’d better get back to the matter 
which prompted this manuscript: grouse 
shooting. On January 8, temperature twenty- 
five below, I’ve just been grouse hunting. 
It was a whale of a good hunt, too, with a 
bag of seven nice birds in less than an hour. 
That is not bad hunting; it is good enough, 
no doubt, to merit some more or less detailed 
description. 

I took the little sixteen-gauge Ithaca grouse 
gun with twenty-six-inch barrels, bored 
modified and improved cylinder, and circled 
out through the pines above the cabin. I had 
the three older springer spaniels with me. 
They covered every inch of the thickets, and 
before long they flushed a nice bird which 
swcrvea out of sight so quickly that I 
couldn't get a shot. A moment later another 
bird burst out of a brush-heap and came 
right back over me. I turned and winged 
him as he cleared a big white pine, but he set 
his wings and soared over the brow of the 
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Nimrod’s 
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hill to the old slashing. Calling the dogs to 
heel, I worked down into the slashing and 
gave them the welcome command to “hunt 
‘em out”, which they did with gusto. In a 
few minutes the bird rose to my left and 
tried to soar over the hill to safety, but I 
had a good shot and downed him. The three 
dogs couldn't decide who was to retrieve, so 
I hurried over to the bird while it was still 
worth retrieving. 

I went back up on the flat again and 
through a nice stand of white oaks, on the 
acorns of which the grouse had been feeding. 
A nicc red-backed bird took off the ground 
some distance ahead, and I marked him down 
in a patch of hemlocks several hundred 
yards to the north. Again keeping the dogs 
at heel, I walked to the edge of the patch. 
I knew I would have to be pretty lucky to 
get a shot here, for it was likely that the bird 
would fly straight away again, in which case 
I would not even see him in the thick cover. 
I determined on a little experiment: Sam 
and Sue, the two older dogs, were thoroughly 
trained to lie down and stay put until I 
called them, though I had never tried the 
stunt in the field. I put them on the upper 
edge of the thicket and, taking Dinah with 
me, worked around almost to the lower side, 
where I stood quietly for a minute or two. 
The idea, of course, was to get the grouse to 
watch the dogs and forget me, perhaps to 
fly out where I could get a shot. I called the 
dogs, and they came crashing through the 
little hemlocks towards me. Some strategy— 
a sort of Nazi pincers attack—but it worked. 
I got a nice shot, but I had to use both bar- 
rels to down the bird. 


That made two. Next I worked the edges 
of the fields above Lockhard Run, hoping to 
catch an unwary single feeding along a fence 
row. The dogs worked well, covering thor- 
oughly and staying well within gun range. 
(A wild, unruly spaniel is a real curse in the 
field.) I stopped to light up a pipeful, and to 
do so I had to lean the gun up against the 
rail fence. At that moment a grouse flew out, 
well in the open, and I jammed the pipe in 
my pocket, made a grab for the gun, and sent 
both barrels harmlessly after it. ... Does a 
grouse think? One inveterate grouse hunter 
claims that they can read, write, add, and 
subtract. ...I lit the pipe again and leisurely 
followed in the bird’s line of flight. The dogs 
showed excited interest as we approached 
some down-timber that was literally wrapped 
up in wild grape vines. It was an ideal place 
for shooting; I stood ready as the dogs broke 
into the tangle. Not one, but three grouse 





exploded frantically into the air. I took my 


time and got one on an easy straight-away 


shot. In fact, I took too much time or I might | 
have made a double before they got out of | 


range. (I have stopped taking long range 
shots for two reasons: my gun is not built for 
them; and there are already too many crip- 
ples who die unfound as it is.) 


Three down. I decided to swing over to 


ee 


the upper end of Griffin Run, which has al- | 


ways been a favorite spot for the birds. There 
are plenty of white and red oaks and a few 
big beeches there, as well as some large 
patches of sheep sorrel, all of which make 
choice grouse forage. The cover is a bit too 
thick for easy shooting, but then it is only a 
sporting proposition anyhow. As I approach- 
ed the steep bank which drops sheer for 
seventy-five feet to the boulder strewn run, 
the dogs made game; a grouse ran along the 
ground beneath the low-hanging evergreens 
to take off at the shelf and soar across the 
ravine in front of me. It was probably thirty 
yards out when I pulled the left barrel. 
Feathers flew; the bird dipped and swerved 
crazily, righted itself and flew on, only to 
drop suddenly, end over end, on a huge slab 
pile left by the lumbermen. It was a hard 
spot to reach from where I stood but when 
I finally climbed on top of the pile of slabs 
I found the bird lying stone dead with its 
feet sticking up into the air. 

Again keeping the dogs at heel, I crept 
through the thick screen of hemlocks to a 
patch of sheep sorrel from which I had often 
flushed feeding birds. I orderea the dogs 
ahead and stepped quickly into the open, 
ready to shoot should a bird take off. None 
did. I walked to the upper edge of the patch, 
along a high rail fence. I was about to climb 
over when I caught sight of Dinah working 
hard some fifty or sixty paces upstream. With 
a sudden lunge into a little hemlock she 
flushed the bird directly toward me. I could 
never score on game coming straight at me, 
so I turned, waited till it passed me, and shot 
it going away between the evergreens. It 
was only winged. It ran under the rail fence 
with the dogs in close pursuit. They couldn't 
squeeze between the rails. They ran up and 
down in a squealing frenzy, apparently too 
excited to think about jumping over. Finally, 
fearing that I might lose the bird, I heaved 
Sue over, whereupon she picked up the trail 
at once. I could see her darting around in 
the brush as she tried to close her jaws on 
the elusive bird. (What a thrill that must be 
for a bird dog!) After a short chase she came 
prancing proudly back to me, head high, 
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utterly ignoring a flapping wing which beat 
in her face. and which she had neglected to 
pin down when she picked up the bird. I 
took it from her, broke its neck, while she 
spit out a mouthful of feathers. The other 
two dogs sniffed it over well before I put it 
in the game pocket. 

Quite a coatful, you must be thinking. Well, 
I wasn't through yet. I got another bird in 
an almost open clearing. The bird afforded 
me a perfect shot. I took plenty of time and 
led him a good two feet on a direct crossing 
shot. He dropped with a thud. Feathers float- 
ed down for several minutes in the still air. 
He was hit almost too hard; later examina- 
tion showed that he had been hit by the 
very of the shot pattern at not over 
twenty yards. At least twenty number six 
chilled pellets went right through him. While 
Sam and Dinah were deciding who should 
retrieve it, Sue again picked it up and 
brought it to hand. 


core 


I was walking back towards the cabin when 
I met my wife out walking with the two 
springer pups, Dixie and Pat. At her invita- 
tion I decided to walk along for a while. 
Hence she and the pups were on hand for the 
last bit of shooting for the day, which netted 
bird number seven. At the top of the river 
hill, where the trail cuts down to our favorite 
stretch of bass water, the dogs worked into a 
dogwood and birch saplings over 
which climbed a network of thorny smilax 
vine. I had often put birds out of this ideal 
cover, where they feasted on the clusters of 
blackberries that hung in profusion from the 


copse of 


vine, but I had seldom been able to get a shot 
Today the dogs flushed three grouse. They 
exploded out in different directions, and 


while I was trying to decide which to shoot 
they all got safely away. One extra large 
black-ruffed old cock bird that I had often 
stalked before flew down over the hill into a 
tangle of grape vines. Here we followed— 
my wife, five dogs, and myself. Apparently 
deeming himself secure in his cover, the wily 
old gamester waited a little longer than he 
should have before flushing again. He burst 
out in a thunder of wings, Knowing, no doubt, 
that he was in a bad spot this time. But he 
wasn't licked yet. The dogs seemed to be 
everywhere: the two pups were down the 
slope below me, and toward them he flew, a 
bare two feet off the ground, picking up speed 
every second. I couldn’t shoot for fear of 
hitting Dixie and Pat, but just as he reached 
them he swerved off to the right, still close 
to the ground. I shot and missed, and he 
climbed almost straight up into the air. He 
was only a few feet from the treetops and 
safety when I hastily pulled the second bar- 
rel. It was one of the luckiest shots I have 
ever made; he crumpled instantly, and, car- 
ried by the momentum of his flight, fell far 
down the steep slope to land in a puff of 
feathers and roll to a stop, quite dead. He 
was a magnificent bird. I felt almost sorry as 
I stuffed him in the coat. I would miss his 
explosive takeoff as I passed his favorite 
cover on my way to the bass stream in the 
cool of a July morning. 


Well, that wasn’t a bad bit of grouse shoot- 
ing for January eighth with the bottom fall- 
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ing out of the thermometer, and especially 
when the quarry is as wild as it is here. The 
grouse cover hereabout is a succession of 
steep, wooded glens and overgrown abandon- 
ed fields and brushy flats. Food is abundant, 
but we are on the fringe of farmland, so that 
the birds are disturbed just often enough to 
keep them “on their toes’. Old Bonasas um- 
bellus umbellus is a wily enougn customer 
at any time, but as we find him here he is 
the very acme of sporting perfection for the 
upland hunter. Seven in an hour’s hunt; and 
the daily bag limit two birds! But before you 
hunt up the Game Protector I’d better make 
it clear that I have broken no laws whatever. 
I have just done all that shooting here at my 
desk where it is nice and warm. You have 
probably guessed it: I was hunting through 
last season’s diary. 

Every hunter knows and admits that much 
of his enjoyment comes from the anticipation 
of the hunt as well as from the hunt itself. 
It is great fun to get out the guns and clean 
them up, to fill the shell vests with shells, to 
lay out the wool socks, to waterproof the 
boots, and to gather with one’s cronies to 
make plans. But there is fun to be had not 
only in the anticipation and the actuality, but 
also in retrospect of the hunts of the past. 


It is, I believe, quite impossible for a real 
sportsman to spend a day afield without many 
delightful experiences. But in the press of 
modern complexities it is hard to hang on 
to them for more than a day or two. They 
are soon so vague that no amount of concen- 
tration can call them back. There is a sim- 
ple, enjoyable solution: keep a diary of your 
experiences. 

I have a large loose-leaf notebook with 
lined pages, and every evening after a day in 
the woods or on the stream I sit down and 
enter into it the events of the day. It does 





not take long; it is good training; it is a 
source of lasting satisfaction; quite often, too, 
it will be found instructive: it may help to 
cure some shooting fault; or it may suggest 
a change in equipment; again, it may make a 
hunter seek a better seat at the table of 
sportsmanship. To illustrate this I can cite a 
personal angle: I used to measure the success 
of the day’s hunt by the size of the game bag, 
but when I sat down in the evening to record 
the events on paper I began to see a fellow 
that looked a little bit like a game-hog. Today 
I often quit after I have bagged one bird, 
and it is not at all a matter of righteousness 
on my part; it is, rather, because I recognize 
the self-imposed limit as sane conservation 
I am a selfish conservationist: I want to al- 
ways be able to find birds when I take the 
dogs and the gun afield, now and for years 
to come... . Besides, one bird just about fil-s 
our little electric roaster. 

During the last two seasons I have been 
fortunate enough to spend all or a part of 
every day hunting. Each year, too, I have 
had two full weeks of deer hunting. Add to 
that many successive days on the trapline 
and some ninety-seven days on the river and 
stream with rod and reel. It is obvious that 
all but a very few of the many interesting 
and instructive experiences of those days 
would be in the limbo of forgotten things if 
they were not recorded day by day. So I 
have kept a diary. I got the idea from one of 
the finest woodsmen—a man who verges on 
the illiterate—whose spelling and grammar 
are atrocious—but whose awkwardly record- 
ed experiences are a golden storehouse of 
woods lore. 

I can open the terse record and shoot seven 
hour, as I can 


grouse In an have seen. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


you 


At that moment a grouse flew out well in the open. 
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The Wild Turkey in Pennsylvania 





A wild turkey gobbler struts proudly 


vg the earliest days of colonization, 
the wild turkey has been closely asso- 
ciated with Pennsylvania history. The bird 
originally native to the State was the true 
eastern wild turkey, Meleagris 
The common domestic. or barnyard 
turkey, now so widely propagated, is gen- 
erally believed to have arisen from the live 
trapping of Mexican turkeys. Limited num- 
bers of these birds, which had been domes- 
ticated by the Indians, were taken to Europe 
by the early explorers. Later generations of 
them were brought back to the Atlantic Sea- 
board colonies by the settlers. 


gallopavo sil- 


vestris. 


Turned out to range on the pioneer farms, 
many of the domestic birds wandered off 
with the wild flocks and took up an abode 
in the forest. In addition. the wild toms some- 
times came close to the farmyards and there 
mated with the tame hens. Thus during the 
past three centuries, the present stock of 
wild turkeys has become crossed with various 
domestic strains, with the ultimate result 
that it appears virtually certain that there 
is not likely to be a pure strain of wild 
turkeys within the Commonwealth. 

The range of the wild turkey at the time 
of the first colonization in America included 
all of the eastern part of the continent as 
far north as what is now Boston, southern 
Ontario and South Dakota. At the time Wil- 
liam Penn and his followers settled at Phila- 
delphia, the natural environment in that 
region supported many wild turkeys. There 
were vast stretches of virgin forest, includ- 
ing nut and fruit trees in quantities far 
exceding the demands of the birds living 
the wooded areas. 

Much like 
gave way to 
the white man 


thin 
the Indians, the turkey slowly 


the destructive influences of 
Agriculture and large scale 


*Written while a student at the Pennsylvania Game 
ission Training School as part of training in 
writing 


among his 


harem in a Pennsylvania woodland. 


lumbering operations restricted the natural 
range of the turkey in Penn’s woods. At the 
turn of the Twentieth Century little remained 
but thousands of acres of brush lands, highly 
unsuited to the needs of the turkey 

Those who know the wild turkey find it 
unquestionably the wildest of all game ani- 
mals in the woods. A glimpse of the bird in 
its natural surroundings is a sight not easily 
forgotten. Its body is usually a metalic bronze 
which reflects a brilliant red and gold-green 
sheen. Each tail feather is tipped with a 
chocolate band. The wings are black and 
bronze-green. The legs are a pinkish-grey. 


and fhe body has a streamlined slimness. 
The male can usually be distinguished from 
the female by its larger size and _ longer 
beard 

The present turkey range is now found in 
the southern part of Pennsylavnia where the 
terrain is made up of ridges and valleys, 
Here are long, narrow-topped mountains 
extending as far as fifty to one hundred 
miles. broken only by an occasional gap, 
The turkey utilizes the parallel mountains 
and ridges and crosses from one to another 
in search of food and to escape the hunter, 

The typical habitat for the wild turkey is 
illustrated where two paralleling mountains 
or ridges are about one-quarter to one-half 
mile apart and the valley below is composed 
of approximately seventy per cent forest and 


thirty per cent cleared land. particularly 
abandoned farm land 
The most prominent evidence of the be- 


ginning of the breeding season is the gob- 
bling of the toms which usually starts in 
March. Two or more gobblers often flock 
together except in the breeding season. The 
turkey is polygamous and fighting often 
occurs among the old gobblers for the atten- 
of the hens. One gobbler can satisfac- 
torily care for several hens. When old gob- 
blers are present they rarely permit the first 
year males to breed. Yearling hens breed 
although their clutch of eggs is usually small 
At the beginning of the breeding season the 
hens may remain with the gobblers for a 
good portion of the day but as the season 
advances a shorter and shorter period is 
spent in his company. This is cauesd by 
the hens beginning to lay and later to in- 
cubate. The hens join their favorite gobbler 
soon after coming from the roost. The wild 
gobblers usually complete their breeding 
activities by the first of June 

The nesting season usually begins around 
the first week of May and ends about the 


tion 





Photo by Dr. Apgar 


Wild turkeys crossing woodland road, 


— 
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By LESTER SHAEFFER* 
Editor's Note: This ts the first of a series of 

articles prepared by students of the Commis 

sion’'s Third Training School as a part of thew 

training program 

first week of June. The wild turkey hen 

selects a site for her nest directly on the 


ground and preferably under fallen tree tops 
or overhanging vegetation such as conifer 
branches, blackberry vines or in smilax and 
honeysuckle thickets. Many nests are found 
within a short distance of trails, woods, roads 
or other openings in the forest. The number 
of eggs laid by a wild turkey varies from 
seven to fifteen with the average clutch being 
about eleven. 

There is a tendency for the wild turkey 
hen when molested to desert her nest, especi- 
ally during the egg-laying period and in the 
early incubation. The hen may 
leave never to return if flushed directly from 
the nest. However, in the last of in- 
cubation the hen is difficult to flush, and will 
often defend her nest. During the early days 


stages of 


stages 


of the incubation period, the setting hen 
leaves her nest at frequent intervals for 


food and water 
The 


eight days depending on the weather condi- 


incubation period is about twenty- 


tions. After the young are hatched, the hen 
and her brood remain in the vicinity of the 
nest and move about very little the first 


week or ten days. As very young poults are 
subject to chilling the mother 
hen broods them to protect them from the 
weather. First year hens are not as capable 
in caring for their young as are older hens 


especially 


Among the most common predators of the 
wild turkey are the raccoon, opossum, 
skunks, grey foxes, stray dogs and the great 
horned owl. Some of the larger hawks may 
molest the young turkeys. It is likely that 
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The State Will Turkey Farm, supplemented by 
constant annual supply 
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Mother wild turkey on nest 


only a reasonable amount of predator control 
is needed. 

The only serious disease noted among wild 
turkeys living a free life in the wild is black- 
head. It is probable that this disease is 
acquired from contact with domestic turkeys 
or free ranging chickens. To lessen the like- 
lihood of blackhead becoming an epidemic, it 
is recommended that farmers be discouraged 
from rearing either chickens or domestic 
turkeys by the free range method within 
turkey ranges. In addition food patches 
should be made as large as_ possible 
and changed from year to year to prevent 
undue fouling 

The wild turkey feeds on the fruits or 
“mast” of trees and shrubs during the winter 
Acorns from many species of oaks, mast from 
beech, fruits of smilax, black gum, flowering 


Photo by D. L. Batcheler 


numerous natural propagating areas, insures a 
of good, wild stock. 


within 


natural propagating area. 


dogwood, wild grapes, and seeds of several 
pines are included in their winter diet. Before 
the disappearance of the chestnut wild tur- 
keys fed extensively upon the mast from this 
species. During the summer both the young 
and old feed on a wide 
and other animal life, as well as on such 
fruits as blackberry, dewberry, huckleberry, 


variety of insects 


and other fruits which the country may 
afford 
Perhaps one of the big factors in the dis- 


appearance of the wild turkey was the lack 
of protection and over-shooting. There was 
a time in this State when a hunter could 
go out and shoot them in manner and 
number that he desired. As the turkey began 
to appear in lesser numbers more rigid laws 
were put into effect. Unfortunately, in some 
localities a great many young turkeys were 
shot before the season opened, while some 
gobblers were killed after it closed. Protec- 
tion therefore began to play an important 
role in the management. 


any 


Refuges as small as one thousand to two 
thousand acres have at times protected fairly 


good stocks of wild turkeys for adjacent 
range. Some authorities may disagree that 


such refuges are too small, but it is believed 
more careful management given to 
smaller refuges than large ones. By encour- 
aging the right food and cover may be 
possible to prevent the turkeys from ranging 
too widely. One turkey to 
would be an excellent 


areas. 


can be 


forty-five acres 
population on well 
managed 

In the management practices of our State 
Game Lands the growth of most food and 
cover species can be encouraged by thinning 
out the undesirable species. At the same time 
many of these practices will greatly enhance 
grouse food and cover. The planting of food 
plots to buckwheat, wheat, and millet will 
provide green vegetation throughout the 
winter and early spring for the turkey, which 
is a very important item in its diet. These 
food plots should be so located that they 
will be as accessible as possible to the Game 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Nice trophy bascced in Potter County by Watlace 
Henzey. Coopersburg, December 3. 1940. A Tavxi- 
dermy Board makes sure each taxidermist knows 


his business before he is issued a_ license. 


gente the time the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission was established in 1895 laws 
have been enacted providing for the issuance 
of special 
trol of taxidermy work, propagation of game 
birds and animals for commercial purposes, 
etc. These special provisions are not revenue 
measures, but primarily registration and con- 


game permits regulating the con- 


trol measures. The income from this sale 
which approximates $14,000 annually, only 
covers the major part of the expenses of 


issuing them 


There are 17 different kinds of permits, 
other than non-paid permits, and three special 
tags which exercise a measure of control over 
pursuits that have a direct bearing 


work of the Commission as follows: 


SPECIAL GAME PERMITS 


TAXIDERMY PERMITS 
Fee $25.00 


certain 
on the 


Persons who desire to practice taxidermy in 
Pennsylvania for profit are required to take 
an examination and pass with a satisfactory 
issued. Such 
examinations are conducted by a Taxidermy 


grade before a permit can be 


Examining Board, consisting of three mem- 


bers, appointed by the Commission, who are 
expert taxidermists officially connected with 

Commonwealth’s leading public museums 
Persons who held taxidernry permits which 
expil May 31, 1937 were not subject to an 
exami! n provided they applied promptly 

a permit. However, any taxidermist who 


allows this permit to lapse for one or more 
years must take an examination, unless such 
person was previously examined and approv- 
ed by the Taxidermy Board. None will be 
issued a renewal without and examination if 
two or more legitimate complaints have been 
received concerning the quality of work done 
ruring the preceding twelve months. 

Branch offices may be established within 
close proximity to the licensed taxidermist’s 
headquarters for the convenience of sports- 
men where specimens might be received and 
turned over for mounting, but no mounting 
shall be done by them except under the 
direct supervision of the licensed taxidermist 
Furthermore, no licensed taxidermist may 
lawfully appoint unlicensed agents through- 
out the State for the express purpose of re- 
ceiving specimens and shipping them to a 
taxidermist for mounting, unless it is done 
with the understanding that the agent never 
has in his more than 
possession game for an individual 
taxidermists are urged to 
carry proper insurance to protect specimens 


possession the current 
limit of 
Furthermore all 
in their hands against loss, so that in case of 
a fire or other recoverable loss proper reim- 
bursement can be made to the owners thereof 
COMMERCIAL GAME PROPAGATION 
PERMIT 

Fee $5.00 


Permits to pr authorizes the 
holder 


possession and to breed or 
>] 


ypagate game 
thereof or his assistants to have in 


raise game of any 


kind, and to sell or barter or give away the 
same, dead or alive, or the eggs of game 


birds, at any time. Game may be bred and re- 
leased for stocking purposes in a wild state 
or sold to the Commission, 
for home consumption on the premises only 
without a propagating permit. A Game Pro- 
pagating Permit is required to cover all 
pheasants ordinarily used for shooting and 
restocking purposes, which include all breeds 
of “ringneck” pheasants (Chinese, Japanese, 
Formosian, and Mongolian), the English 
Blackneck, Melanistic Mutant, and the Versi- 
color. No permit is required to raise pheas- 
ants other than these, or purely aviary species 
of pheasants, due to the fact that such birds 
are not found in a wild state or considered 
game in this Commonwealth. 


or bred and raised 


Commercial propagators of small game may 
use premises of such size as is best suited 
for their purposes, so long as they are sur- 
rounded bya tight, woven wire fence, with a 
mesh of two inches, and not than six 
feet high. Premises for propagating deer must 
be surrounded by a wire fence of approved 
pattern, with a height of not less than eight 
constructed and maintained as to 
absolutely wild deer from 
entering. 


less 


feet. so 
prevent elk or 
must be secured at the time the 
breeders are purchased, even though th> 
business might on!y be carried on experi- 
mentally for a year or more, during which 
time there would be no game birds or mam- 
mals offered for Before live game of 
any kind raised under authority of any pro- 
pagating permit may be shipped out of the 
Commonwealth, it must be offered to the 
Commission for propagating purposes. If not 


Permits 


sale 


purchased by the Commission, it may be 
shipped to any other state or nation if prop- 
erly tagged as required by law. Game go 
raised, when dead, may be shipped anywhere 
if tagged properly. 

All breeding stock must be secured in a3 
lawful manner, namely, purchased from a 
licensed dealer within or without the State. 
The only exception to this regulation is the 
raccoon. These game mammals may be law- 
fully taken alive during the open season and 
retained indefinitely provided the owner 
thereof applies to the Director of the Com- 
mission for a permit within five (5) days 
after the close of the season, which permit 
is issued without charge. 

Even though a person may not propagate 
migratory game birds for commercial pur- 
poses, but may under certain conditions pos- 
sess them (for which a Propagating Permit is 
not required), it is necessary to secure from 


the U. S. Department of the Interior, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C., a 
Possession Permit, which is issued without 
charge. Mallard ducks more than two gen- 
erations removed from the wild state no 
longer come under the regulations of the 
Game Law. In Other words their status is 


the same as that of domestic poultry 


COMMERCIAL FUR-FARMING PERMIT 
Fee $5.00 
This permit authorizes the holder thereof 
to propagate animals classed as fur-bearing 
animals, which minks, muskrats, 
otters, and beavers in an 
pen for commercial purposes, 
No Fur-Farming Permit is required to cover 
any of these species during the time protec- 
tion is entirely removed by Commission action 
or by the Legislature. Breeding stock must 
be purchased from a licensed dealer within 
or without the Commonwealth, or taken alive 
(beavers excepted) 


includes 
opossums, skunks 


enclosure or 


during the open season 


for taking such animals in Pennsylvania, 
Permits must be secured at the time the 


breeders are purchased. 

Two kinds of permits may be issued. One 
covers fur-bearing animals raised in pens, or 
approved fenced enclosures, under’ which 





Licenses are 
commercial purposes. 
for release by 


necessary to propagate pheasants for 
The above birds were raised 
a sportsmen’s c!ub. 
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AND MISCELLANEOUS PERMITS 


By Nelson E. Slaybaugh 
* 


plan of operation the animals may be sold, 
or given away, and shipped alive, or may be 
killed and pelted within said enclosure with- 
out regard to sex or numbers at any time of 
the year, under rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the Game Law. 

The other authorizes the holder to operate 
a fur farm on marshes or other areas natur- 
ally inhabited or stocked with muskrats, 
without fencing. Fur-bearing animals raised 
under a permit, on a marsh or other area 
not fenced, but posted as required by law 
may be killed or pelted only during the 
OPEN season for the taking of such animals 
in Pennsylvania. Under a permit of this kind 
(marsh land not fenced) the Commission may 
issue a permit to the permittee to capture 
alive, for exchange of breeding purposes, not 
more than ten muskrats of both sexes in any 
one year. Before any fur-bearing animals 
may be removed from the enclosure, the per- 
mittee must secure from the Commission a 
tag which is supplied at cost. 


FUR DEALERS’ PERMITS 
Resident Fur Dealer’s Permit - Fee $10.00 


This permit authorizes the holder thereof to 
purchase or receive raw furs in Pennsylvania 
for commercial purposes. Only the names of 
bona fide members of a firm may be included 
on a $10.00 permit, and regardless of the num- 
ber of names on a permit, not over one per- 
son may be on the road at the same time 
purchasing or receiving raw furs for com- 
mercial purposes. However, a member of 
the firm can purchase or receive at the regu- 
larly established place of business while an- 
other member of the firm is on the road. 


Employe’s Permit - Fee $5.00 


Employes of fur dealers who hold resident 
Fur Dealer’s Permits, and operate from the 
established place of business of such per- 
mittee, may be issued a Special Employe’s 
Permit, upon application submitted by the 
employer, which shall authorize them to pur- 
chase or receive raw furs anywhere in the 
Commonwealth. The Commission interprets 
“employes” to mean a person employed by a 
licensed fur dealer on a per diem or salaried 
basis the year round, or at least during the 
period when raw furs are purchased for com- 
mercial purposes. 


REGULATED SHOOTING GROUNDS 
PERMIT 
Minimum Fee - $25.00 


Any person, association or corporation in 
possession of this permit may enjoy certain 
Shooting rights beginning with the general 
Statewide open season for small game and 
continuing to December 31, next following. 
This applies only to pheasants, chukar par- 
tridges, mallard and black ducks. 

No Regulated Shooting Grounds Permit 
May be issued for less than one hundred 
acres in one tract of land, or land and water 
combined. Under the provisions of the law 


the permittee must propagate, or purchase, 
and release annually a minimum of one hun- 
dred of any of the following species of game 
birds, namely, pheasants, chukar partridges, 
or mallard or black ducks. 


The boundary of the premises so licensed 
shall be marked by a single strand of wire 
or other fence, and shall be posted with 
printed notices not more than one hundred 
yards apart and containing such wording as 
the Commission may prescribe. 


Shooting Restrictions 


Such permits entitle the holder or holders 
thereof, and their guests, to shoot up to seventy 
five percent of the pheasants and chukar par- 
tridges, and ninety percent of the mallard or 
black ducks, propagated or purchased and re- 
leased on the premises each year. Releases 
may be made any time between January 1 
and December 31, and govern the shooting 
quota for that year. All species of game 
other than those for which the permit has 
been issued, may be taken on said premises 
only under the general provisions of the law 
governing seasons, bag limits, etc. A Resident 
or Non-Resident Hunter’s License for the 
current year is required in all cases. 

All game birds released on said regulated 
shooting grounds shall be full-winged and 
fully able to care for themselves in a wild 
state, and whenever the Commission deems 
it desirable, all mature birds shall at the 
time of release bear a metal leg band of a 
type approved by it. Holders of Regulated 
Shooting Grounds Permits are requested to 
give our District Game Protectors advance 
notice relative to all releases, thus making it 
possible for our officers to certify releases, 
as, they must satisfy themselves the releases 
were made as reported by the permittee. 

Before any propagated or released game 
killed under the provisions of a Regulated 
Shooting Grounds Permit may be consumed 
on the premises or removed therefrom, the 
permittee must attach a tag to each bird 
killed, such tags to be numbered consecu- 


tively and supplied by the Commission at 
reasonable cost. 


Dogs May be Trained 


Dogs may be trained or field trials may be 
held without a Field Trial Permit at any time 
of the year upon the premises covered by a 
Regulated Shooting Grounds Permit, and 
Retriever Trials may be conducted thereon; 
but no game birds shall be killed while so 
training dogs, or conducting retriever or field 
trials, except during the open season estab- 
lished for regulated shooting grounds. A 
Retriever Trial Permit is required to con- 
duct a Retriever Trial thereon at any other 
period than that fixed for shooting on regu- 
lated shooting grounds. Pheasants, chukar 
partridges and mallard or black ducks killed 
while training dogs, or conducting a retriever 
or field trial, on premises licensed as a regu- 
lated shooting grounds, must be included as 
part of the allowable kill thereon for that 
year, and tagged accordingly. 

This permit must not be construed as a 
Commercial Game Propagating Permit, and 
the holder must not under any circumstances 
sell or attempt to sell any surplus birds with- 
out first securing a Commercial Game Pro- 
pagating Permit, the fee for which is $5.00 
The only exception would be birds sold to 
the Commission. 


FIELD TRIAL PERMITS 
Fee $5.00 


The holder of this permit is authorized by 
law to hold field meets or trials, where dogs 
are permitted to work on liberated or native 
wild game in exhibition or contest, provided 
due diligence is exercised by those directing 
such meet, or participating therein, to pre- 
vent injury or the killing of the game being 
pursued, at any time during daylight hours 
during the time such permits may be issued, 
namely, from the close of the dog training 
season to April 15. It is also lawful to hold 
field meets or trials for dogs with led game 
animals or with drags at any time between 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Permits are required to hold Retriever Trials. 
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Notes on the Summer 


Food Habits of the Beaver 


By DAVID B. COOK" 


ESPITE the voluminous literature con- 

cerning the beaver, very little specific 
information is available about its summer 
food. Most writers content themselves with 
a generalized statement that, in summer, 
beaver eat “many kinds of vegetation”. This 
lack of detail may be due, in part, to the 
inherent difficulties of such study, which 
requires careful and close-range observations 
on wild beaver, usually at dusk or after dark. 


It seems 


proper, therefore, to record some 
specific observations. 
During the eight summers from 1933 to 


1940, I made a careful study of the summer 
feeding habits of the beaver that live on my 
forest near Stephentown Center, Rensselaer 
County, New York. This colony occupies a 
series of three ponds on Black River, a bois- 
terous stream that drains the south part of 
the Grit Plateau. The area is characterized 
by rough topography, a cool climate and an 
acid The immediate vicinity of these 
formerly farm land. Abandon- 
ment and subsequent reversion clothed the 
old pastures with pioneer stands of aspen 
(Popolus grey (Betula 
red maple (Acer and 
black cherry (Prunus serotina), with ascanty 
undergrowth of ferns, briars, viburnums 
and hardwood tree reproduction. Old mead- 
ows are sodded with panic grass (Panicum) 
and poverty grass (Danthonia), admixed with 
goldenrod (Solidago asters and 
steeplebush (Spirea). A patch of ground for- 
merly in garden has a sod of white clover 
(Trifolium). Along the pond margins tree- 
cutting for winter food soon opened up the 
woods and stimulated the undergrowth. Altho 
the beaver traveled as much as an hundred 
yards up the bank for winter wood and cut 
over about nine acres of upland forest in 
securing it, their summer feeding was con- 
fined to the immediate their 
ponds. 


soil. 


ponds was 


tremuloides ), birch 


populifolia), rubrum 


(Aster) 


vicinity of 


From the onset of spring until the frost 
kills the green vegetation, the beaver feed 
largely on the tops and roots of the small 
woody plants, perennials and herbs that grow 
along the edge of the ponds. 
item is 


One important 
the root-suckers of aspen, which 
spring up abundantly whenever the big trees 
are cut. These may be about the bigness 
of a pencil and are eaten from the butt 
end—wood, bark, leaves and all—much as a 
man eats celery and with equal noise. Pussy 
willow discolor) and alder 


(Salir (Alnus) 


*Game Research Investigator I’ept. of Conserva- 
New York 


tior Albany 


are also favored, as are the seedlings and 
sprouts of red maple and shadbush (Amelan- 
chie -Pe.. 


A second and equally important source of 
food is the rank growth of grasses that 
springs up on the muddy pond margins, both 
above and below the waterline. These the 
beaver pull up entire, eating both tops and 
rhizomes. Discarded material may be found 
floating at favored places. As a 
beaver meal 
square 


feeding 
make an from a 
yard of such apparent 
that the supply far exceeds the demand. In 
the Black River 
(Homalocenchrus 

bulk of this amounts of 
the blunt spike rush (Eleocharis obtusa 


can ample 


grass, it is 
ponds, rice cut 


idea 
grass 
oruzoides 


makes up the 


sward, with small 
and 
sallow sedge (Carex lurida). Beaver are fond 
of white clover, foraging on the stolons much 
after the 


use 1S 


fashion of the woodchuck. Some 
made of the 


Scirpus atrovirens 


also fruiting heads of 


rushes and sedges (Carer 
‘.crinita). In 
pulled and the 


eaten off. Occasionally the flowers of golden- 


lurida and ¢ feeding on these, 


the stems are over heads 
rod (Solidago rugosa, S.altissima and S. sero- 


tina) and (Aster paniculata) are eaten. 


Other food dredging. The 
animal dives to the bottom along the edge of 
the pond. 


is secured by 


scoops up a double armful of mud 


— 


pati: 


JULY 


and swims to shore. With the burden clutch- 
ed to its breast, the beaver waddles awk. 
wardly up onto dry land, flops down the 
lump of mud and proceeds to paw it over 
in search of tidbits. These mud-pies, about 
six inches in diameter, are to be found at 
favored landing places along the shore. The 
material dredged up is the sod of the newly- 
drowned shore. Recognizable food items in- 
clude the rhizomatic bases of the goldenrods, 
the roots of bearded short-husk (Brachyely- 
trum erectum) and the fleshy bases of the 
rushes. The food material is definitely not 
the roots of aquatics. Altho conditions ap- 
pear favorable for such plants as arrowhead 
weed (Pontederia 
quillwort 


(Saggitaria), pickerel 


starwort (Callitriche) (Isoetes), 


pond lily (Nymphae) and pondweed (Potam- 


ogeton), none have appeared, altho they do 
occur in some of the larger neighboring 
ponds. presumably they are kept out by 


pressure of a population averaging more than 
three beaver per acre of water surface. 

On the basis of long experience with this 
particular colony, I estimate that fully half 
of the summer food is secured from the sward 
of rice cut grass and associated species, while 
the remainder is equally divided between 
the woody plants of the banks and the roots 
and tubers secured by dredging. Seed heads 
and flowers are minor items. 





One of the adult beavers of the colony on which the food study was made. 


Photo by Walter J 


Schoonmaker, President of the New York State Nature Association 
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LOG OF RATTLESNAKE SHACK 


deer camp, a hunting lodge or just a 

shack in the mountain; they all hold 
fond recollections of pleasant days and joyous 
open air activity. The pages of “Game News” 
have unfolded many tales of outdoor adven- 
tures and sport in connection with camp life, 
and this is as it should be. However, many 
camps are deserted for months after the “big 
hunt” is over and news is scarce about the 
activity of wildlife around our hunting pre- 
serves When the land is covered with snow, 
or later when spring thaws bring on the hot 
days of summertime. Having spent almost 
every week-end for ten years or more at our 
camp in the mountains of Dauphin County, it 
might be of interest to outdoorsmen to read 
some of the notes and records of events made 
during these times. 


Month of July 

Wildlife, according to our interpretation, 
covers more than just game animals or birds. 
Tc us it means bugs, bees, or butterflies, 
snakes, turtles or frogs, or perhaps plants and 
All of these things are to be found 
and enjoyed, each according to individual 
tastes. July is a month for hot weather and 
The grand, wild beauty of electrical 
disturbances, and accompanying deluge of 
rains and winds are best appreciated when 
experienced in the mountains and valleys 
Again, the hot and humid days of this month, 
retard our desire for great effort and exercise, 
which, is also doubtless true of the native 
denizens of the wild wood. We see a few deer 
at night on our way to camp; the reflected 
flash of their eyes as they pause for a moment 
to question our headlights, is about all the 
glimpse we get. Also, we hear them in the 
evening across the run from camp, blowing 
in curiosity at our lights or activities. Most 
of the mammals observed during July are 
nocturnal prowlers which visit the 
shack area in search of food or are seen en- 
route to camp. 


trees 


storms 


those 


As in all groups of life. there are black 
sheep among our wild neighbors, and we 
have often found our phlox, zinnias, mari- 
golds, petunias, ete., cut and eaten by certain 
Sometimes deer. often wood- 
chucks, and many times rabbits take a toll 
for our prcsumption in trying to grow a flower 
garden in the preserve of the wildfolk. Rab- 
bits love to congregate in the clearing at night 
as we have often observed with our flash- 
lights—but, when the hunting season is on, 
there is not “one.” They seem to realize 


miscreants. 





A large Horse-fly. 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


Editor's Note: This is the first of a sertes 
of short articles by Mr. Champlain State Bot- 
anist, who interestingly and entertainingly pre- 
sents a sertes of notes from his camp log-book, 
in which he has kept notes and sketches each 
week-end every year for the past ten years. 





kzz mosses of the tent caterpillar. 


when November first is at hand and confine 
their activities to the vicinity of their bur- 
rows. Among the creatures who come fre- 
quently to visit our scrap pail during July, 
the Opossum has been observed most often. 

There is one misunderstood little mammal 
whose aerial activities through the shack 
clearing intrigues us. Wheeling and winging, 
our bats skimmed the slower moving bugs, 
beetles and moths from the airways. Super- 
stition has crowded this little flying beast 
into a corner with old stories about bats get- 
ting into your hair, or other false rumors 
concerning these beneficial insectivorous ani- 
mals, which can do you no harm. 

Our small blue-tailed lizard is in evidence 
during July, basking in the hot sun or chasing 
tiny insects that come to its attention. Other 
reptiles, especially snakes may be met as we 
tread the trails or paths. Copperheads are 
recorded frequently during July and an oc- 
casional rattler has been tagged, in its journey 
across the shack estate. We are always alert 
when harvesting our flower crop, for these 
deadly reptiles may be taking the shade af- 
forded by a clump of fragrant bergamot, or 


resting beneath a rose bush. It is a mistaken 
idea that snakes always like to lie in the 
sun, especially during hot July days. They too 
haunt the shady places for relief from old 
Sol’s rays. 

The poisonous snakes seem content to do 
their stalking near the ground, so we have 
awarded the prize for high climbing to the 
blacksnake. A _ great old sour gum tree 
stands majestically in front of the shack. It 
has harbored in its time, everything from 
‘coon and squirrels to birds and hornets. 
Blacksnakes have played up and down the 
rugged bark and one July day we were 
treated to the spectacle of a full grown black 
rascal descending the vertical trunk, head 
downward, with easy nonchalance. The house 
or milk snake also enjoys our property. How- 
ever, this serpent is harmless, and the stories 
told of its cow-milking propensities are pure 
fabrication. 

When dusk gathers over the hills and forest, 
our wood thrush continues to entertain us 
with its bell-like evening serenade, while the 
whip-poor-will may be heard and seen these 
same July evenings. Our private pair of 
whippoorwills come to the clearing regularly 
each evening and it is often fun to imitate 
the male and have his lady love attempt to 
alight on the person making the call. 

In the morning the scarlet tanager drops 
into our great white oak and warbles his 
musical ditty; later in the sunshine the hum- 
ming birds visit the bergamot flowers. Among 
the warblers of July, we observe the black- 
throated greens who flit through the foliage 
with their new family of young birds. We 
also record the mother Phoebe as starting a 
new nest under the eaves of the log house, 
she had laid one egg when noted. We also 
glimpse the virio, indigo bunting and an 
occasional oven bird 

Late in the month we are cooking our 
evening meal over the outdoor fire place. The 
grasshoppers and crickets were stridulating 
their evening symphony. Other insects hum- 
med lazily. Suddenly a large object buzzed 
up to the fire place. Another and another 


(Continued on Page 32) 





Adult of Tent Caterpillar, top female; bottom male. 
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DOGS FOR DEFENSE 


A” the Regional Director for Pennsylvania 


for Army sentry dogs, I shall like to 


urge all readers to secure all possible dogs 
for this vital work. The Army has found 
that a sentry dog will actually take the place 
of 6 to 8 men, thus releasing that many 


extra soldiers for service elsewhere. Obvious- 
ly a dog can detect a stranger ata far greater 
distance than any human can. As a matter 
f fact, all hound people have a chance to do 
their country a real service because fox- 
ids on account of their scenting prowess 
Moonshiners 


kee} 


exceptional possibilities 


have long realized this and usually 


the 


hounds near their stills to warn them of 
approach of revenue men 
The sentry dogs are used in the Army to 


suard trucks. tanks in depots, airplanes, 
“ arehouses, munition dumps, etc. The dogs 
can detect a saboteur in hiding or on a dark 
night when the soldier could never do it. 

The Germans are using 150,000 sentry dogs 
and are now supplying the Japanese. Russia 
also has 50,000 attached to their Army. We 
have only 67 in training and General Gregory 
wants 2500 minimum by the end of the year, 
followed by 5000. 

So dig up all suitable dogs can so 
they may be immediately put in training 
Let’s not have “too little and too late” apply 
to this effort. Any purebred medium size dog 
will do, the training period is two months, 
usually. The time per dog a minimum of 12 
A large number of trainers 


you 


hours per day. 


have already volunteered and are training 
Army sentry dogs now. You can help by 
giving (a) a dog, (b) your services as a 


trainer, or (c) money. Write Dogs For De- 
fense, 22 E. 60th Street, New York City. 

become the 
and will not 
war is over they 
trained for these 


given for this service 
the U. S. Army 
When the 
bred and 


Dogs 
property of 
be returned. 
will be kept, 
duties. 

So many people are wondering what they 
can concretely do for the war effort. Here’s 
something tangible. Get around among your 
friends and sign up all suitable dogs you can. 
Then write Dogs For Defense, 22 E 60th 
Street, New York City, and instructions will 
be given as to what to do with them. 

Our official U.S 
as follows: 


Army requirements are 
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« « By W. 


DEFINITION: A sentry dog is a dog train- 
ed to accompany a sentry or guard; to be 
an extra pair of eyes and ears for the sentry 
or guard, particularly at night; and to give 
warning and locate an intruder on command. 


TYPE: Any purebred dog of either sex, 
physically sound, between the ages of one 
and five years, with characteristics of a watch 
dog, qualifying under the physical examina- 
tion and standard inspection of For 
Defense, is suitable. 


Dogs 


REQUIREMENTS: Sentry dogs must dem- 
onstrate complete compliance to the follow- 
ing commands and ability to warn, as follows: 

Heel—This phase of the training must in- 
sure the dog’s being at all times under con- 
of the both on and off 
The dog must stay at the left 
of his handler. It is not necessary for him to 
the handler 
Absolute steadiness is necessary, rather than 


trol handler lead. 


heel on side 


sit automatically when halts 


perfection of position 


Stay—The must command 


“Stay” or 


dog stay, on 
may be 
position. He must demon- 
strate instantaneous response to command or 
His attitude should be 
compliance with the 


signal. He either in a 


sitting or down 


signal one of 


plete 


com- 


order and he 


should show no inclination to resent the 


restraint or become restive until released 


Out—The dog must go out on command 


“Out” and search in the direction indicated 
by the handler. 
Come—The dog must on the command 


“Come” return to his handler under all 
circumstances, and it is advised that the 
training in this command include coming to 
the handler regardless of 
tions 

The must warning at all times 
of the presence of any strangers by coming 
to attention, barking or growling. All 
mands used in training must be preceded by 
the dog’s name and shall conform to this 
standard. This avoids confusion in the train- 
ing of the dog’s future handlers and in 
dogs are shifted. 


various distrac- 


dog give 


com- 


Upon the completion of training, duly ap- 
pointed qualified agents of Dogs For Defense 
will examine all dogs on these requirements 
under various distractions, including gunfire 

The trainer must realize he is training the 
dog to be worked by someone else. It should 
be emphasized that no one should be per- 
mitted to make friends with the dog except 
the handlers. A minimum of 1% hours work- 
ing period should be given each dog at least 
five days a week. Some work at night during 
the latter part of training will be required 
for this training. 

These specifications are approved by and 
are the requirements of the U. S. Army and 
must be met exactly in order to qualify as a 
sentry dog. Remember, any purebred dog 
(actual papers not necessary), larger than a 
fox terrier and smaller than a St. Bernard, 
either sex, 1 to 5 years old. Get owners to 
donate dogs for the Army. Write Dogs For 
Defense. 


We might mention that the candidates for 
this work need not be vicious or want to bite 
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strangers. In fact, such dogs might actually 
be dangerous in this work as they may go 
for the corporal of the guard, officers of the 
day, etc. The sentry dog is merely supposed 
to locate strangers and give warning. If any 
blood is to be spilled that is what the soldier 
accompanying the dog has his gun for. 

A good way to select candidates from a 
foxhound kennel is to pick out hounds which 
bark at strangers when they approach the 
kennels unaccompanied by someone the 
hounds know. The commands the sentry dog 
must obey in his later training are not hard. 
In fact, some of them are already a part of a 
well disciplined pack of hounds. 

To HEEL, 
back 


readily taught as hounds stay 
of one of the hunt staff or his horse. 
STAY means that the hound merely has to 
stay put as a pack does on the edge of a cover 
before being OUT when the 
sentry dog goes out at this word, and merely 
saboteur instead of a fox; and last, 
COME, is given with the dog’s name, which 
any hound properly handled will do anyway. 
Obviously the sentry dog must not be gun- 
shy. Incidentally, in finding out if a dog is 
gun-shy you should not fire the gun off right 


ordered in 


seeks a 


next to him. Have somebody go away quite 
a distance. At each shot reassure the dog and 
pet him. Let the gunner gradually get nearer 
with each shot until he has reached a reason- 
ably close distance. Most gun-shy dogs are 
gun-shy because they have not been properly 
introduced to gun fir 


As soon as you can locate prospective dogs 


for Army work you should write your 
regional director giving full particulars 


These Regional Directors are as follows: 


New England—G. S. West, 74 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 

New York—Mrs. G. B. St.George, Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania—W. Newbold Ely, Ambler, 
Pa. 

Maryland—Edward Boswell, 1605 Muncie 


Baltimore, Md. 

Kentucky—Mrs 
rail, Ky. 

South Atlantic States 
Locust Dale, Va. 

Northern Ohio—Dan Hanna, Chardon Road, 
Willoughby, Ohio 

Michigan—J. S. Sweeney, 1100 Penobscot 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Illinois—Mrs. Janet Henneberry, 399 Ful- 
lerton Parkway, Chicago, III. 

Minnesota—H. W. Norton, N. Y. Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Missouri—M. B 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Texas—Mrs. Ballinger Mills, 2908 Ave O., 
Galveston, Texas. 


Bldg.., 


Harkness Edwards, Cone- 


The Misses Shearer, 


Wallace, Jr., Maplewood, 


Arizona—Mrs. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Pacific Coast—E. E. Ferguson, 8285 W. Sun. 
set Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

If you are not sure of your district write 
Dogs For Defense, 22 E. 60th Street, New 
York City. LET’S HELP OUR ARMY GET 
THESE DOGS THEY NEED. 


H. W. York, Alamo Ranch, 
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ROSEBAY RHODODENDRON 


real treat for the outdoorsman is to find 
A this striking shrub in full bloom along a 
mountain stream, with the sun rays coming 
through the open spaces of the larger trees 
above and illuminating the umbrella like 
whorls of glossy evergreen leaves. It is the 
large simple, leathery leaves clustered at the 
end of the branches: its shrubbery form and 
preference for moist habitats, that distinguish 
it from all other species of trees native to 
Pennsylvania. 

The name Rhododendron is of Greek origin 
and means Rose tree, but there are many 
common names given to this handsome plant, 
in various localities throughout the State 
such as: Great laurel, Big leaf laurel, Rosebay 
laurel, Deer tongue laurel, and Buck laurel. 

Among the Allegheny Mountains, from 
Virginia southward the Rosebay rises to a 
height of forty feet. Here in Pennsylvania 


the bent trunk is usually short, stiff and 
crooked, forming dense thickets 5 to 12 feet 
in height. It is these thickets where the 


White-tailed deer plays hide and seek with 
the gunners. It is also true that within these 
areas the deer find refuge when the snow is 
deep and food is scarce 


The Rhododendron because of its small size 


Pennsylvania does not produce wood of 
commercial importance. The wood is hard, 
strong and close grained, and is used in 


iurnery for tool handles; 
domestically 


other diseases 


the bark is said to 
for rheumatism and 
Bee-keepers are not pleased 
with the honey produced from the flowers of 


be used 


19 
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Rhododendron. 


this shrub because it is said to be poisonous. 
The leaves are seldom eaten by cattle and 
reports of poisoning are re- 


therefore few 


corded. 


The plant is highly ornamental because of 


THE CANINE CORNER 


Mr. Prugh offers a little tribute to a pal in this issue—promises heavier stuff next issue. 


He was only a dog, this pal of mine, 


With a shaggy coat, and a friendly whine. 
Each night he sat by the kennel gate, 

And for my return would anxiously wait. 
Though the north wind blew an icy blast 
Or the summer sun it’s heat waves cast, 

At his post he’d stand with a trust sublime. 
Only a dog, this pal of mine. 


Yes, only a dog, in whose heart entwined, 
A love for his master undimmed by time. 
His vigil he’d keep, steadfast and true, 
And as I approached, his eagerness grew, 
As with joyful bark and prancing feet 

A more true welcome, I'll never greet, 
From any friend, or at any time. 

Only a dog, this pal of mine. 


CARING FOR YOUR DOG 


itor’s Note: The following ts a letter ad 
essed to Evan C, Stineman, Deputy Game 
tector, South Fork, who in collaboration 

th Dr. H. B. Prothero, Johnstown, has been 
iting the dog column in GAME News fo) 
the past several months; also, Mr. Stineman’s 


“TI have a spayed Beagle bitch, a year and 
a half old, inclined to be gun shy. Last fall 
when a gun was fired she would come in to 
me and stay close for about half an hour and 


Only a dog, and like all his kind. 

His hopes, his spirits, ever in prime 

He never complained if his meals were late. 
As with wagging tail, he eagerly ate 

The bountious feed, or the crust of bread. 
A gentle pat on his tousled head, 

Was all he asked from time to time 

Only a dog, this pal of mine. 


Yes, only a dog, but in rain or shine 

He would never falter in any clime. 
Though rain beat down in torrents fast. 

Or chilling winds their sleet darts cast. 
He'd follow the trail, the elements scorn, 
Though the pads of his feet. jagged and torn 
By the frozen earth. showed red as wine 
Only a dog, this pal of mine 


then go out again and hunt. Later in the 
season when in sight she would look around 
at me (when the gun of another hunter was 
fired) as much as to say, is it all right. Never 
at any time has she attempted to high ball 
it for home as I understand many gun shy 


dogs do. She has a very good nose, trails 
good and is very obedient. I have had her 


from a puppy and know she has never been 
abused. I would like to correct this trouble 
if possible, and I have heard of cases where 
they have been cured.”—W. L. Kline. Pitts- 


its evergreen foilage, and it also produces 
large, cone-like clusters of white or pink to 
purplish flowers. The plant will thrive in a 
variety of soils that are moist and free from 


limestone. 


« « By PAUL P. PRUGH 


Only a dog, so noble and fine 

Would put his fate in these hands of mine 
While human friends I so of’t believed. 

Had shunned, rejected, and left me deceived 
Faithful and true, he stood by my side, 
Head held high. in his humble pride 

For I was his hero, his very shrine. 

Only a dog, this pal of mine. 


Yes, only a dog, this pal of mine 

When life’s last trail, together we've climbed 
At his master’s grave, his head bowed 
And his doleful eyes, speak their t 
While men pass by on the busy street, 
His silent vigil he will keep. 

Ah, a truer friend you will never find 
Yes. he’s only a dog, this pal of mine 


low 


ale of woe 


« « By EVAN C. STINEMAN 


burgh, Pa. 

“From the actions of your Beagle I d¢ 
believe she is gun shy as we commonly know 
the term, but most certainly will turn into a 
gun shy dog unless properly My 
suggestion is to follow the rule of “familiarity 
breeds contempt”. 
and each time you feed your dog set 


not 


handled 


Get yourself a cap pistol 
off 
of the caps, paying no attention to your dog 
and by your own actions you will 
her the fact that the 
(Continued on Page 31) 


one 


tend to 


convey to sound is 
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lion. 


Ernest E. 


Harwood 


Through the of Ernest E 
Pennsylvania 
1942, by Gov- 
wildlife conservation 
worker and the 


another sea- 


reappointment 


Harwood, the 


Hazleton, to 


Game Commission on June 5, 
ernor Arthur H 


gains another 


James 
enthusiastic 
Commission and the sportsmen 
needs no introduction to 
Game His previous 
with the Commission (one month as a 
Commissioner, and the remainder as Execu- 
tive Secretary) from January 6, 1932 to Octo- 
1935, to say nothing of his love for 


arwood 


¢ 


readers of the News 


service 


ber 31, 
hunting, fishing, outdoor life in general, and 
sportsmen’s organization activities, are well 
known to most of our readers. 


He succeeds another veteran sportsman, 
John H. Price of Scranton, whose term ex- 
pired some months ago. 


BALDPATE ON 1942 DUCK STAMP 

The design for the 1942 duck stamp has 
been taken from a dry point by A. Lassell 
Ripley and features the baldpate, or widgeon, 
according to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. Ninth in the annual series, the new 
stamp will be placed on sale at all first and 
second class post offices on July 1. Since the 
first issue in August, 1934, the duck stamps 
have become familiar throughout the country. 
They cost a dollar each and must be pur- 
chased by anyone over 16 years old hunting 
migratory waterfowl. Ninety per cent of the 
money realized from the sdle of duck stamps 
is used for the purchase and maintenance of 
waterfowl refuges throughout the country, 
the remaining ten per cent being used for 
administration. 


HUNTERS TO GET FIBRE TAGS 
Tons of Tin Saved for War Needs 

To aid National Defense and save money, 
heavy fibre tags will replace the metal hunt- 
ing license plates which have been standard 
in Pennsylvania for many years 

Due to war needs a sufficient amount of 
tin plate heretofore used in the production 
of the hunters’ license tags was not available 
this vear. Therefore it was necessary for the 
Commission in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Revenue and the Department of Wel- 
fare, to look around for a practical substi- 
tute which would not interfere with National 
Defense 

The material which the Commission finally 
decided upon is the most practical substitute 
available, namely, a good quality of 20-point 
vulcanized fibre with moisture resistant quali- 
ties of stock ordinarily used for tags or 
labels attached to meat products held under 
refrigeration. These tags will be sufficiently 
durable to withstand rain and snow without 
deterioration. The new tags will be the same 
heretofore, and for the convenience 
cf those who do not carry their license tags 
in a holder, sixteen holes will be punched 
around the edges to enable hunters to fasten 
them securely to their coats 

Approximately 10 tons of coated tin plate. 
the amount that would have been required 


Size as 





to manufacture the 1942 Hunter’s License 
Tags, will be made available for the prose- 
cution of the war. Furthermore the change 
from coated tin to vulcanized fibre will re- 
sult in savings of approximately $12,000 to 
the sportsmen, exclusive of economies in 


shipping them to the issuing agents 


FORMER COMMISSIONER CELEBRATES 
20TH BIRTHDAY 


William B. McCaleb, well known retired 
Pennsylvania Railroad official and member 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, while 
Superintendent of the Philadelphia Division 
stationed at Harrisburg, from February 8, 1911 
to March 20, 1924, was the honored 


guest at 


three separate parties commemorating his 
80th birthday, and the recipient of three 


birthday cakes. The first was presented to 
him on Saturday, May 16, four days before 
the actual date, by the N. Y. A. of Harris- 
burg, of which he is Chairman of the Advis- 
ory Committee. 

The next one was presented at a family 
gathering sponsored by his sister, Miss Effie 
McCaleb, on the evening of May 18, at their 
home, 505 North Front Street, Harrisburg, 
and the third by his office staff on the after- 
noon of April 19. 


A great many cards and telegrams of 
congratulations also were sent the former 
Commissioner, who has two sons in the 


service—William R. McCaleb, Lieutenant- 
Commander in the Navy, and Spencer 
McCaleb, recently enlisted in the Army. 
The Game Commission in a telegram ex- 
tended him heartiest good wishes. Though 
long retired from active conservation work, 
he continues to give liberally of his experi- 
ence and advice. His enthusiasm has not 
waned, and he thoroughly enjoys trips into 
various sections of the Commonwealth to 
note the rapid forward strides in the con- 
servation program he helped to plan. 





Albert R 


Bachman 


Albert R. Bachman. Game Protector (Land 
Management), Division “D", was recently ap. 
pointed to the position of Game Land Tech- 
nician in Division “A”. with headquarters at 
Reading, succeeding Kenneth Wilson, who 
resigned some months ago. Bachman’s home 


address will be R. D. No. 2, Sinking Springs, 
Berks County. 
Mr. Bachman was graduated from. the 


Training School in March 1937, and appointed 
Game Protector in charge of Land Manage- 
ment Group D-7, comprising several tracts 
of game lands and refuges in southern Bed- 
ford County, with headquarters near Rains- 
burg 

One of the major duties under the new 
assignment will be that of helping to manage 
and expand the Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram in the southeastern part of the State. 
The Commission is especially anxious for 
expansion in the acquisition and development 
of Farm-Game Projects. Field men in Di- 
vision “A” have done excellent work in con- 
nection with this very worthwhile phase of 
the Commission’s program, but other regular 
duties limit the time which can be devoted 
to such activities. Bachman is particularly 
well fitted to assist in broadening the pro- 
gram since he was born and raised on a farm 
near Hellertown, Northampton County, and 
is familiar with this section of the State and 
its people. 

The new appointee has shown special apti- 
tude for the Land Management Program, and 
demonstrated his initiative in furthering it 
Like others of the Land Management Protec- 
tors, he also had supervision of several WPA 
projects employing a great many men work- 
ing on game land development. Carrying on 
projects such as this requires organizing abil- 
ity if the work is to be efficiently conducted. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


E. W. 


Carpenter 


ssing ol 


In the pa Officer E. W. Carpentier, 
Game Protector Land Management, Jamison 
City, the one of its most 
faithful and efficient employes. At 63 years 
f age Mr. Carpenter had but a few months 


to go to complete 25 years of service with the 


Commission lost 


Commission. 

Practica! experience he gained in years of 
service in the tanning and lumbering indus- 
tries prior to cOming with the Commission 
stood him in good stead as he administered 
innumerable wildlife conservation activities 
on the 41,000 acres of State Game Lands 
under his supervision in Sullivan County. For 
seven years he guided the full time activities 
of aCCC camp which constructed roads, trails 
and feeding shelters and carried on consider- 
able cutting activities. Under his supervision 
the Sullivan County Archery Preserve was 
established and maintained in one of the best 
deer and bear sections in Pennsylvania. 

His quiet unassuming disposition won him 
the friendship and confidence of all whom he 
met, and all who knew him will deeply miss 
his ever friendly cooperative presence. 

To Mrs. Carpenter, her son, Game Protector 
Earl Carpenter, and his daughter we wish to 
express our deepest sympathy. 


“While patrolling for predators on Aux- 
Uiary Refuge No. 99 I observed a mature 
gsroundhog climbing a white pine tree very 
easily and quickly. Later I noticed the animal 
Sunning himself in the fork of the tree about 
9 feet off the ground.”"—Game Protector 
Joseph A, Leiendecker, Division “A”, Dis- 
trict 2 


IN MEMORIAM 


Wildlife conservation lost a staunch advo- 
cate and the sportsmen of Pennsylvania a 
fine friend through the untimely death of 
Richard S. Sullenberger, 44, of South Prince 
Street, Lancaster. He was stricken with a 
heart attack on his way home from Mech- 
anicsburg where he was employed as a chief 
field accountant at the Naval Depot. 

Sullenberger was secretary of the Lancas- 
ter County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
since its organization in 1934. He was presi- 
dent and secretary of the Lancaster County 
Sportsmen’s Association at one time, and 
from 1936 to 1940 was secretary of the South- 
ern Division of the State Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. He was also Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen for two terms while 
the Hon. Grover Ladner served as President. 

He was in charge of stream improvement 
in Lancaster and York Counties, and at one 
time he was also in charge of game improve- 
ment on public and privately-owned lands 

Prior to his position at the Naval Depot 
he was with the Works Progress Administra- 
tion for nservation 
jects. One of his first projects for WPA was 
as wildlife construction superintendent, under 
vhich program he built shelters and improv- 
lands. 


several years on c pro- 


ed game 

Sullenberger was affiliated with Elizabeth- 
town Lodge. No. 596, LOOM: The American 
Legion and the Theatrical Brotherhood Asso- 
ciation. 


He ic survived by his wife, Roslyn Alloway 
Sullenberger, his father, W. L. Sullenberger, 
a brother, James S. Sullenberger, and a sister, 
Mrs. Vinette S. Schutte, all of Lancaster. 





Richard 8S, Sullenberger 


IN MEMORIAM 





Winecoff 


Dr, Thomas F. 


Many older members of the field and office 
force of the Commission, as well as numerous 
sportsmen, will remember well and greatly 
mourn the loss of Doctor Thomas E. Winecoff, 
fine old character who served the Commission 
in numerous from July 16, 1929 
until he retired December 31, 1934. 

He died rather suddenly at the Williams- 
port Hospital Friday evening May 29, of a 
heart condition. 
is survived by a daughter, Anna. 


capacities 


He was 74 years of age, and 


Active beyond his years, the Doctor, a re-~ 
tired Episcopal clergyman, first entered the 
employment of the Commission as a research 
worker, which activity he directed for several 
years until that phase of the program was 
temporarily discontinued. Later he directed 
his efforts along the lines of education, and 
spent much of his time lecturing to sports- 
men’s organizations and schools. 

He had an interesting background, having 
served as U. S. Marshall in Alaska fer about 
seven years; also in the French Army dur- 
ing World War No. 1. 

Dr. Winecoff was one of America’s fore- 
most scientists. He was a member of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of the Explorer’s Club, of French 
and Belgian Scientific societies. He was listed 
in “American Men of Science” and in the 
“Biographical Encylopedia of America.” 

His collection of inseets mostly (Lepidop- 
butterflies and moths, which he 
mulated over a period of a half century, are 
on display in the Smithsonian Institute, the 
British Museum, and the Paris 
assembling these collections he spent years in 
Alaska as an explorer, collector of 
and clergyman 


tera) accu- 
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insects; 
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These pages are devoted to the Commission’s employees and members of their families 


in the Service. 


A complete roster follows, together with excerpts from letters from 


some of the boys, and photos of those more recently to enter the Armed Forces. 


NOTES FROM THE BOYS 


May 7.—‘I do like the Army, so far. The 
training I had in the Training School under 


your supervision has proven valuable, and 
will prove even more so, as time passes. I 
find life here somewhat similar to that up 
there at school.” 

“I find myself entirely lost, almost, as to 
the vegetation, i. e., trees, etc., here. as its a 


vast change from Pennsylvania. Nothing but 
pines and a lot of others I don’t know.” 

“Have been informed that Overturf is here. 
I've tried to locate him, but failed so far; but 
I haven't given up.” 

“I have three brothers who were drafted 
the same time I Uncle Sam surely 
‘cleaned house’ at my home, as far as boys 
-Martin L. Shaffer, 
Ist Tng. Bn., Camp 


was 
are concerned anyway.” 
Company H, Ist Platoon, 
Wheeler, Georgia. 


April 19.—“I 


write 


am sorry that I neglected to 
but my Uncle has me the 


run, and I am neglecting my letter writing.” 


sooner, on 


“I want to suggest that you have Military 
Drill and Manual of Arms in the next Train- 


ing School class. You have no idea how 
thankful I am that we received this instruc- 
tion in the last class.’"—Roy W. Trexler. Fort 


Bragg, North Carolina. 


April 26—“Well, I'm in a balloon barrage 
outfit. The men here are a good lot, and the 
camp is located in the mountains. So you see 
I am pretty well contented.” 

“We are known as a gypsy outfit, moving 
around a lot. Right we will be here 
eight weeks and then move to wherever we 
are needed most. I would like to work under 
McArthur in Australia. There goes Chow call 
I'll quit.’—‘Bill” Miller, Camp Tyson, 
Tennessee. 


now 


so 


May 7.—‘Received your very welcome let- 
ters which Mother forwarded to me. My short 
service in the Army of less than three weeks 
is long enough to appreciate a letter to the 
fullest extent from someone back home. Your 


visit to the School certainly brings back fond 
memories.” 

“The first morning down here I had to 
think of the School and the friendships form. 
ed there. When I came out of the barracks 
I heard the sound of a bird, which I learned 
to know or at least identify while I was at | 
If I remember correctly, it was a 
Thrush.” 


school. 
Hermit 

“The typing instruction I received at the 
School comes in handy, as I have been typing 
letter extracts, forms, etc.” 

“It’s about time for ‘lights out’, so I'll close 
for this time.’—Daniel Fackler, DEML See. 
tion, 1318 Service Unit, Camp Pickett, Black. 
Virginia 


stone, 


April 25.—"I feel pretty good and sort of 
like this getting back into routine. We get 
up at 5:45 A. M. Breakfast 7:00; drills, study 


or work ‘til 11:00; lunch 12:00; drilling or 
studying from 1:00 ‘till 4:30; dinner, 5:30; 
evening recreation until 10:00 P. M then 


lights out.” 

“For mess, we all line up in two lines and 
move up the counter get our food 
cafeteria style. The sometimes stretch 
125 vards in front of you, but you get served 
than 30 minutes.” 


to 


and 


lines 


in less 
eat 


get in 


“You get all you want to 
serving wasn't 
another.” 


If your first 
enough, you line for 

“That military drill we had sure comes i 
handy. I don’t know what it will mean in the 
way of promotion, but it might be a deciding 
factor.’.—Harry DeFina, Company B-2, Pla- 
toon 3, Coast Guard T.S., Curtis Bay, Mary- 
land. 


April 28.—‘“Arrived here on Sunday. Trav- 
eled the 1500 miles in 40 hours. We wern' 
off of the train once enroute. So far I like 
army life a lot, and I'm sure the training | 
received at the Game Commission School is 
going to help me plenty. The officers here are 
tops. Write—I am interested in any news 
the boys.”—‘“Jack” Kepner, Co. A726 
M.P.B.V., Camp Beauregard, Louisiana. 
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Robert Latimer 


April 5.—“I work every day, 48 hours per 
week. Last week helped to take inventory 
and worked overtime. Now I am entitled to a 
day off.” 

“The birds are returning. Yesterday we 
had a Scarlet Tanager in the back yard, also 
a Flicker. I see the Prairie Larks quite fre- 
quently. We also have rabbits and squirrels. 
Iam expecting to see a wolf.” 

“This area was one of the finest wild duck 
shooting areas in the world, even better than 
I heard of at Skinny Zeller’s, if you know 
what I mean. There were some good farms 
but nearly all of them now look as if they 
should be abandoned. No Berks County 
around here.” 

“I am getting my Game News regularly 
I would like to receive some of the old bul- 
letins that were published by the Commis- 
sion.” 

“Fishing will soon be in full swing. Blue 
gills weigh 1 pound each. They get lots of 
bass of 5 to 6 pounds each. Perch weigh about 
1 pound each, pickerel 4 to 10 pounds, rain- 
bows up to 10 pounds. We can buy on the 
market trout (silver), pickerel, smelts, perch, 
large trout. Smelts were introduced in 1910 as 
a forage fish for some other fish I don’t re- 
member. The other fish disappeared, now we 
have the smelts size 4 to 10 inches and are 
they marvelous.” 

“Remember me to all of the force.”— 
Herbert A. Diehl, 207 Harrison Street, La- 
Porte, Indiana. 


April 29.—‘‘Still doing business at the same 
stand and it appears that Ill have another 
month. more or less, before starting Flight 
Training. Several fellows were called today 


James L. Latimer 


Joseph L. 


Gilbert L. Bowman Cc. 
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Budd W. R. Overturf 


but it seems the alphabet gave out before 
they got to the Rs. Growing impatient.” 

“Just finished a week’s tour of guard duty 
this morning. When this war is over I'll 
have to learn all over how to stop a car at 
a searching station without yelling ‘Halt, 
who’s there’ and standing at ‘raise pistol’.” 

“Thanks for sending the GAME NEWS last 
month. It wasn’t long after I put them in the 
Day Room that they looked like they were 
worn out. There are quite a few Pennsylvan- 
ians here and any number of fellows who 
like to hunt.” 

“Almost time for lights out and tomorrow 
is going to be another long day. Regards to 
all the folks around the office.”—‘‘Nic” Ruha, 
43rd School Squadron, Randolph Field, Texas 


May 16—‘‘As you can see by the letterhead 
I am way down here in the sunny south, and 
believe me it is some hot spot. This sun down 
here really bears down. They say it hasn't 
gotten hot here yet, but it is hot enough now 
to suit me.” 

“I had quite a trip down here. We were 
on a special train of 15 pullman coaches, and 
we had to stay in the coach we were assigned 
to for the whole trip. We were on the road 
for 29 hours before we reached our destina- 
tion, and they didn’t tell us where we were 
going until one hour before we reached our 
camp.” 

“If the boys at the Training School think 
they are getting a lot of things jammed into 
them this summer, and that is what most of 
us thought when we were there, just tell 
them that it was a vacation compared to what 
we are getting here.” 

“This is Saturday evening and I am sitting 
here in the recreation room writing. It is a 





Gordon Krieble 


23 





George W. Koehler 


pretty nice place, but it would be a relief to 
sink down into a nice soft chair, all we have 
down here is board benches or hard chairs.” 


“Mother sent me the Game News so it 
won't be necessary for you to send me the 
one about the graduation. Tell all the folks 
at the office I said hello, and a letter from 
any one would be appreciated.”—“Bill” Over- 
turf, 6th Btn., Company B, First Platoon, 
Camp Wheeler, Georgia. 


May 8—‘Thanks a lot for your generous 
offer of magazines. I appreciate it very much. 
Right now I cannot take advantage of it, as 
this is only a temporary camp; we have no 
library or recreation room.” 

“I showed my copy to some hunters from 
Pennsylvania and Indiana and they said it 
was a good magazine. I thought that write-up 
on graduation day was interesting.” 

“I'll send you my new address as soon as 
I find out what it will be; I don’t want to 
miss my copy. If we have a library, Ill 
bother you for more copies.” 

“Give my regards to everyone.’—Harry 
DeFina, Company B-2, Platoon 3, Coast Guard 
T.S.. Curtis Bay. Maryland. 


April 12.—“Only three more days until the 
opening of the Pennsylvania trout season and 
I'll bet you are all set to persuade a few of 
those 12 inch Brookies to leave their happy 
homes. Here’s hoping that the big one doesn’t 
get away—best of luck.” 

“This country should furnish plenty of 
sport for the fisherman, that is if the streams 
and lakes are as good as they look. If we 
stay here for a month or two I hope to be 
able to drown a few worms on off week- 
ends.” 

“The view across the Lake is especially 
beautiful—those still snow covered peaks of 
the Green Mountains of Vermont in the dist- 
ance almost compare with the Hills of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

“Our quarters are of brick construction— 
very modern in every detail with one excep- 
tion, we still must peel “spuds” by hand.” 

“Spring seems to be rather bashful in mak- 
ing its appearance in this section. Had about 
4 inches of snow yesterday and today is a 
typical day of blustry March with light snow 
squalls. Kindly give my regards to the ‘Boys 
of the P.G.C.’”—Gilbert L. Bowman, Com- 
pany B85, Engineer Bn., Plattsburg Barracks, 
New York, New York. 
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Canada Goose nest containing seven eggs at Pyma- 
tuning Refuge. 


FIELD NOTES 


“On May 13th, while patrolling in 
gheny Township, I heard a 
sawmill which I thought 
fight. Upon investigating 


groundhogs engaged in a 


Alle- 
noise at an old 
fox or dog 
I found two large 
fight. Finally one 
of the groundhogs succeeded in getting the 
best of the other, and the weaker one had to 
take refuge up a nearby tree. During this 
fight, the ‘chucks paid no attention to me 


whatever.” 


Was a 


“While on patrol in Salem Township on the 
23rd, I saw a large Gray Fox cross the road 
and continue on his way through the field 
without putting on more speed when he saw 
my car. He was traveling in the middle of 
the afternoon, and out of rifle shot.”"—Game 
Protector A. J. Zaycosky. Westmoreland 
fc 


County. 


One robin doesn’t make a spring, but one 
lark is often responsible for a fall. 





An eyesore. 
These photos clearly depict the text 


“Quite a number of young ringneck pheas- 
ants were seen during the month. On May 
twenty-sixth while patrolling the western 
section of this district, I happened to see 
twelve very young pheasants that by some 
reason fell into a large hole directly under 
a big embankment, the mother bird was near- 
by trying to save them through her many 
different kinds of actions. I gathered the 
twelve birds up; took them to safe territory, 
and the mother bird was right there and 
took charge of them. I completely covered 
the hole up so nothing could get in unless 
the limbs and leaves were removed by some 


means.”—Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart, 
Allegheny County 
“On the morning of May 23 (1942), I was 


advised that flood conditions had hit Hawley, 
Honesdale, and towns between. Helped 
evacuate Summer residents along Delaware 
River, rerouted traffic out of flooded areas 
east of Milford, and recovered bodies of two 
flood victims at Rowlands. 

“Several people on Milford Bridge inform- 
ed us that a body was coming down on a log; 
it turned out to be a large beaver riding 
down the flooded river, unconcernedly oiling 
himself or, as one bystander put it, ‘washing 
his face’..-—John H. Lohmann, District Game 


Protector, Pike County 


“On Wednesday, May 27, 


from the 


a group of sports- 
vicinity of Bradford put on a 
very successful rattlesnake hunt in Corydon 
Township, McKean County. Mr. Wm. I. Sieg- 
fried, photographer for the Buffalo Courier 
Express also accompanied us. He obtained 
very nice pictures of the hunt We 
visited two dens and killed 16 snakes, prior 
to this hunt I killed 34 snakes; making a 
total of 50 snakes. Last year a little girl was 
bitten by a snake near these dens and she 
died a few hours later. Shortly after that the 
County Commissioners decided to put a 
bounty of one dollar on rattlesnakes killed in 
McKean County. No bounty was collected 
on any of the above snakes.’—Game Protec- 


men 


some 


‘tor Wm. J. Carpenter, McKean County. 


Once a dump. 


“In April 1930, Mr. William J. Tucker calleg 
me into his office and told me to go to Hud. 
speth County and find out what it would take 
to bring back the antelope in the Trans. 
Pecos. When I reported to him what the 
eagles were doing to the antelope fawns, he 
gave me instructions to kill off the eagles 
Since April, 1930, to the present time I have 
killed 1338 eagles. I have killed eagles jn 
Hudspeth, Culberson, Jeff Davis, Presidio ang 
Brewster Counties. In June 1930, I killed two 
old eagles and two young eagles just ready 
to leave their nest. The old ones had brought 
25 antelope fawns to the young eagles to eat 
from the time they hatched until they were 
ready to leave the nest. The eagle takes a 
heavy toll of Big Horn sheep lambs and als 
the lambs of domestic sheep. The ranchers 
became interested in the eagle control work 
for the protection of their lambs and wild. 
life."—Ray Williams, State Game Warden 
Austin, Texas. 

“While patroling (May, 1942) I heard what 
I believed to be someone calling crows. Upon 
investigation, I discovered it was a Blue Jay 
and he certainly was giving a good imita 
tion."—W. T. Campbell, District Game Pro- 
tector, Venango County. 

“Evening trips are being made in Refuge 
33 (April 30, 1942) to check on wildlife using 
the food plots and cuttings. Interesting in- 
formation is being gathered slowly; for in- 
stance, a food plot that has not been plowed 
or changed for five years is patronized just 
as much as the newer plots. All of the plots 
are being used. Game seen as follows—Trip 
one, 30 deer, 6 grouse, 1 rabbit, 1 groundhog: 
Trip two, 20 deer, 2 grouse, 1 turkey, 1 rabbit; 
Trip three, 32 deer, 11 grouse, 1 turkey, 8 wild 
These trips are made just before dark 
and cover only a small portion of the refuge 
About one hour is spent at this work two or 
three times a week.”’—Game Protector Elmer 
Pilling, Centre County. 


doves 


Pa., killed 
wandered onto his 


Fred Wellman of Lincolnville, 
an albino raccoon that 
property and attacked 
Arnold, R. D. No. 4, Union City, Pa. 


Now on its way to providing wildlife environment. 
of Mr. Glover’s editorial on cleaning up for conservation. 


his dog.—Pearle By 
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BEAVERS PUT FARMER’S BAR POLES 
TO OWN USE 


That modern day cattle rustlers had been 
at work, was the first thought of Delroy 
Mathews, well known local farmer, when on 
Sunday afternoon he went to his pasture 
along French creek, to salt his cattle pastured 
there, says the Cambridge Springs Enterprise- 
News. On entering the pasture, he found that 
all five bar poles in the fence gateway along 
the creek were missing. 

His first thought was of malicious mischief 
and he hastened into the pasture to see if 
the cattle were missing. He soon discovered 
that all were in the pasture and he then went 
to investigate the missing bar poles. 

He noted at once that the cross pieces on 
one end which were made of seasoned lum- 
ber were all right, but the other end made 
of green aspen had been gnawed in two at 
the center. The cut end being identical with 
the cut made by gnawing beavers. 

It was evident that beavers had cut the 
green cross-bars and had dragged them about 
20 feet to the edge of the creek where tracks 
showed they had pulled them into the creek. 
The beavers then had evidently floated the 
poles across the creek to a bayou where they 
are building a dam. 

As his cattle were all in the pasture Delroy 
says that he and the beavers have agreed to 
be as good friends as ever, but this morning 
he was spiking in new _ bars.—Titusville 
Herald. 


Many Pennsylvania sportsmen repeat an 
old superstitious saying that the carrying of 
the left hind foot of a rabbit will bring good 
luck. While no attempt at disparaging the 
charms of the good luck piece is being made, 
it is of interest to know that according to the 
legend, the rabbit foot to have any power 
must be secured in the following manner. 
Find a large copper penny in the hoof mark of 
a horse. Make it into a bullet and then kill 
arabbit in the dark of the moon in a grave- 
yard at midnight. According to folklore the 
left hind foot of this rabbit will bring the 
best of luck if carried by the person making 
the kill. 

In the old days the only catch to the 
formula was being able to draw a bead on 
Bre'r Rabbit on a dark night. Nowadays sev- 
eral other little items will make themselves 
felt in the attempt to garner a luck charm. 
The Game Protector would have a few words 
to say about killing rabbits at the witching 
hour of midnight. There is a definite lack of 
old fashioned pennies laying around in horse 
tracks, though horse tracks are becoming in- 
creasingly common, and fixing up the old 
blunderbuss to shoot a homemade copper 
bullet is a little too much work for most of us. 


In response to our request for records of 
big game animals set forth on page 32 of the 
December issue we have received the follow- 
Ing from Wallace Hengey, Coopersburg, Pa. 
Number of points on each horn: Right 5, Left 
5; exact locality where killed, Ulysses Town- 
Ship, Potter County; date killed, December 3, 
1941; by whom killed, Wallace Hengey; ad- 
dress, Coopersburg, Pa. 








Photos Delbert L. Batcheler 


Eight-footed deer killed by James C. Libby, RD +2, Millmont, Pa., in the Patty’s Mountain 

section of Hartley Township, Union County during the season of 1933. These shots are of the 

two hind feet—the front feet being developed in the same manner but discarded at the time 

the deer was dressed. Mr. David M. Libby, uncle of the chap making the kill, and a member 

of the Capitol Police Foree, who is shown holding the panel, said his nephew told him the 
animal showed definite indications of growing two sets of antlers, also. 














Photo property of Delbert L. Batcheler 


Because the above Elk had threatened the lives of children on their way to and from a rural 

school, as well as other residents in the vicinity of Coburn, Centre County, Pa., it was neces- 

sary for the Game Commission to order the men appearing in the photo to dispose of the 

animal before any serious accident occurred. The Elk, which was killed during the winter of 
1916, was in very poor condition, weighing approximately 525 pounds. 


The employees assigned to the task at the time were left to right: Charles Batcheler, Centre 

Co. Game Protector; Harry Wingard, Centre Co. Refuge Keeper; ‘‘Woody’’ Kelly, Supervisor, 

and Charles B. Baum, Investigator. Incidentally, Mr. Baum is the only surviving employee of 

the Commission. Mr. Wingard is a retired employee, who in all probability can recall many 
unusual incidents similar to this one, 


on 
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Pennsylvania Bags 700,000 Deer in Ten Years 
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Note the size of the animals and their racks in this 1918 hunting camp picture. 


shade out much of the succulent undergrowth 
upon which the deer love to browse. 

Lo and behold! The Commission then began 
receiving complaints from farmers and orch- 
ardists in certain regions that the deer were 
devastating various crops, and making it im- 
possible to start new orchards. Farsighted 
officials realized that sooner or later the deer 
seasons would have to be reversed regularly, 
say every fourth year, and that instead of 
hunting only bucks with antlers some of the 
does also would have to be removed. Such 
suggestions met with bitter opposition; the 
hunters had been educated to believe that 
does were like sacred cows, and that the only 
way to assure a future deer herd was to save 
the females at all hazards. A bill in the 1919 
Legislature attempting to declare a doe sea- 
son every fourth year never got out of com- 
mittee. That fall the kill of bucks reached 
almost 3,000. 

sandowners continued their complaints, 
and the Legislature in an effort to pacify 
them set up machinery whereby the Game 
Commission might furnish wire and staples 
for deer-proof fences. Since the difficulties 
were then confined to a few areas only, that 
seemed like an easy way out. However, it 
served only to help a few and make matters 
worse for their neighbors. Some years the 
$10.0000 fund for this purpose was quickly 
exhausted, and many applicants had to be 
turned down. Today Pennsylvania has more 
than 275 miles of such deer-proof fence 
erected, at a cost of more than $127,000 from 
the State Game Fund. 

By 1922, when the kill of legal bucks ex- 
ceeded 6,000, leading sportsmen had finally 
become convinced that it would be desirable 
to kill does in certain areas, and the first legal 
season on female deer was declared in two 
townships in an apple growing section during 
the fall of 1923. One hundred permits were 
issued at $5.00 each, but only eight deer were 
actually killed. It developed that the majority 
of the permits had been purchased by those 
who sought to “save a doe”. Various- other 
permit plans were tried in limited areas with 
only partial success during the three succeed- 
ing seasons. In 1926 a total of 1,295 does were 
so removed, but the kill of bucks that same 
fall jumped to almost 12,000. 


The following year (1927) no open season 
was declared for does because of a general 
opposition to a statewide thinning proposal, 
but something over 14,000 antlered bucks 
were bagged. By that time the situation had 
become so critical that it was a question 
whether the Game Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania would survive because it had dared to 
assume its sworn responsibility to control the 
herd. However the following year it 
courageously closed the season on bucks for 
the first time in the history of the Common- 
wealth, and allowed the killing of antlerless 
deer only. The total bag was slightly over 
25,000. That was an innovation in wildlife 
management, which attracted countrywide 
attention, and brought much abuse upon the 
heads of the members of the commission. 


deer 


Further growth of the forests shaded out 
more and more of the deer browse, and the 
complex problem was rapidly approaching a 
crisis. Forest reproduction was at a standstill. 
Idle acres in the forests could not be replant- 
ed because the deer destroyed the seedlings 
as fast as. planted; in many areas food and 
cover for small game, such as ruffed grouse, 
wild turkeys, varying hares and cottontail 





The animals increased beyond their required food supply and were forced into open lands 
adjacent their mountain homes. 
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rabbits, had been denuded. A “deer line’ 
the height to which deer can normally reac 
succulent tree growth—was rapidly becomins 
evident throughout all of the real deer coun.) 
try. 

A few more does were removed in 193¢ 
but by 1931 the Game Commission decide 
that courageous action alone would save the 
day. It declared a combined open season fo! 
both antlered bucks and antlerless deer. Spik: 
bucks and fawns below a specified Weigh: 
were kept on the protected list, the forme 
primarily to make hunters look carefully! 
before shooting so as to save human life 
That year a total of 95,000 deer were bagged 
almost 25,000 of them being antlered bucks 

Immediately throughout the Commonwealt) 
there arose such a storm of protest that th: 
Commission's stability was again in Jeopardy 
Hunters argued that year would be “the las 
of the Pennsylvania’s deer hunting”. However} 
later events proved that they were wrong 
and that the breeding stock was much large 
than commonly believed possible. Estimate 
ran all the way from 600,000 to 1,000,000 ani- 
mals prior to the 1931 season. 

One of the common complaints during 
every antlerless deer season was that all the} 
“button bucks’—male fawns of that year-} 
would be killed off, and that there would be 
no bucks for the hunters two years later 
However, the figures speak for themselves 
The year before the big 1931 clean-up the 
kill of bucks was 20,115. Two years later 
when the male fawns of 1931 would be 
adorned with legal antlers, the kill was 20,480 
As will be noted by reference to the table 
herewith, this same thing happened the 
second season following every large kill of 
antlerless deer, so that argument did not 
hold water. 

In 1937 the Commission attempted to issue 
permits for the removal of specified numbers 
of deer from each of the counties in the Com- 
monwealth, but through a technical legal 
error that season was knocked out in the 
courts. More than $100,000 in permit fees 
was refunded. The following year, however, 
the Commission again reversed the season 
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prohibited the killing of antlered bucks, and 


| Page 3), total of 171,000 antlerless deer by actual 
count were removed. 

-r line’.| As was the case in 1931, deer hunters once 

ly reagc;|more argued that there would never again 


be a large kill of deer in the Keystone State. 
The Commission, however, was faced with 
the problem of bringing the herd under con- 
trol, and keeping it within the diminishing 
‘0, forage supply available. Extensive improve- 
lecided} ment cutting operations were launched with 
Save theloc¢ and WPA and other relief labor, but it 
cason 5 was realized that until such time as lumber- 
er. Spik ing operations again became more or less 
d weigh: common in the Commonwealth deer browse 
€ forme ould not be available in anything like the 
carefully) jyantity or quality that prevailed prior to 
man life! i999, In 1939, a total of 49,000 antlered bucks 
e bagged! were bagged, and in four counties where in- 
d bucks sufficient deer had been removed the previous 
onWealth} year more than 14,500 antlerless deer also 
that the) were taken in two days at the close of the 
Jeopardy} buck season. 
“the las 


becoming 
eer coun. 


in 193 
1 ¢ 


During the spring of 1940 the Commission 
However) determined that it would again be compelled 
© wrongitg declare a combined season for deer as had 
ch large been done nine years earlier, but in this in- 
Estimate} stance it was decided to protect only spike 
0,000 ani-|pucks to save human life, and to put no re- 
striction on fawns since the little fellows 
s duringi}were always the first ones to starve during 
at all theja severe winter. The weight limit on fawns 
at year-jwas unworkable, anyhow. Notwithstanding 
would bejthe heavy kill of 1938, the total 1940 bag, 
ars later}based on tabulated individual reports from 
emselves.9844% of all the licensed hunters in the State 
n-up the for that year, indicated that 40,995 legal ant- 
ars later, lered bucks and 145,580 antlerless deer, or a 
vould beitotal of 186,575 animals had been taken. 
as 20,481 As will be noted from the table, for the 26 
the table years records have been maintained the total 
ned the of antlered bucks has been 371,627, that of 
© kill antlerless deer 482,280, or a grand total of 
did no! §53.970. For the ten-year period starting with 
1931, the total was 257,471 antlered bucks and 
| to issue/448,746 antlerless deer, or a combined total of 
numbers 706,217. The antlerless deer ran about one 
the Com-|male to four females, so that during the past 
cal legal'decade the kill has been roughly 347,000 
it in the males to 359,000 females, or almost fifty-fifty. 
mit fees Just what the success of the deer hunters 


however, will be during the current season will not 
e season 
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Part of a more modern camp of doe hunters during the antlerless season of 1928. 


be known for some months, but in view of 
the fact that the deer are now widely scat- 
tered, there is no tracking snow and hunting 
conditions are very unfavorable, many of our 
hunters are in the Service, and thousands 
of others are tied up with defense industries, 
it will not be surprising if the kill of bucks 
this year does not exceed 18,000 to 20,000. 
However, there will be ample breeding ani- 
mals left, and past experience indicates that 
within a few years Pennsylvania again will 
be compelled to allow the taking of females. 
This whole deer problem has been simply 
one of trying to manage the herd so that the 
range would not become overstocked. In any 
State where does are rigidly protected, and 
illegal killing is actually reduced to a mini- 
mum, the females are bound to increase 
rapidly. In view of the fact that approxi- 
mately as many females as males are born, 
it is obvious that any state which can so 
manage its deer herd as to allow the taking 
of approximately the same number of each 
sex after the range once becomes adequately 
stocked will be best off in the long run. 
Another sidelight on Pennsylvania’s deer 
problem might be of interest to the readers 
of OUTDOOR AMERICA. During the earlier 
years the average weight of our bucks ran 





A wildlife slum results from overgrazed deer range. 


from 125 to 150 pounds, hog dressed. Many 
of them weighed up to 175 pounds and more, 
and the antlers were then real trophies. In 
recent years, however, bucks averaged only 
115 pounds, the weight of the antlerless deer 
about 80 pounds. To produce big, handsome 
animals with racks of antlers that any sports- 
men will be proud to hang on the wall of his 
den requires two things: (1) ample food of 
the proper quality, and (2) allow the animals 
to mature before they are killed. So-called 
inbreeding in the wild seems to be unimport- 
ant. The big problem is food! 


“How many deer hunters does Pennsyl- 
vania have?” you will ask. There is no defi- 
nite way to separate the small game hunters 
from the big game hunters, since only one 
license costing $2.00 for residents and $15.00 
for non-residents is required, regardless of 
the kind of game being hunted. The data 
collected indicates that as the deer herd in- 
creased the number of hunters enjoying this 
sport likewise doubled rapidly. In 1940 it is 
estimated that out of a total of 678,000 licen- 
sees 300,000 of them hunted deer. During the 
season now underway for a period of twe 
weeks, it is believed not more than 150,000 
will hunt deer for the reasons already in- 
dicated. But among them will be more of 
the hardworking, old-time deer hunters, and 
while they will not bag as many deer as in 
previous years, the bucks taken will on the 
average be larger, in much better physical 
condition, and naturally the average rack of 
antlers will provide a finer trophy. Conditions 
for ruffed grouse, hares and other forest game 
are also better since there are fewer deer. 

A number of other states grap- 
pling with some of the same problems that 
faced the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
during the past 15 or 20 years. Sooner or later 
they will have to solve their problems in 
their own way, or they will lose thousands 
of animals by starvation and disease. Unfor- 
tunately the human element—the public rela- 
tions problem—is always more difficult to 
handle than is the management of the wild 
creatures so as to maintain the proper balance 
between their numbers and their forage 
supply. 


are now 


When any herd of big game animals in- 
creases beyond its forage supply the sports- 
men must either be allowed to crop the sur- 
plus or Nature will do it for them in her 
own cruel way. Deer never starve early in 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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SPECIAL GAME PERMITS 


the sixteenth day of April and the nineteenth 
day of August next following after having 
secured a permit as herein explained. It is 
understood, of course, that such permits may 
also be issued for the same purpose from 
April 1 to April 15. These permits, unlike 
other permits, are not valid to May 31, fol- 
lowing date of issue, but are valid for only 
one meet or trial not to exceed five consecu- 
tive days as indicated on the permit. 


RETRIEVER TRIAL PERMITS 
Fee $10.00 For Each Day 


The holder of this permit may lawfully 
hold field meets or trials for retrieving dogs, 


where the skill of such animal is demon- 
strated by retrieving dead and wounded 
game birds or animals which have been 


propagated or otherwise legally acquired and 
released on the day of the trials, on premises 
owned or controlled by the club or individual 
conducting same, and shot for such purpose, 
at any time during daylight hours, Sundays 
excepted, from the fifteenth day of October 
to the thirty-first day of December next fol- 
lowing. The permittee is authorized by law 
to kill all of the birds or animals specifically 
released by him on the day of the trials. 


The person or persons designated to do the 
shooting for such trials shall be known as the 
official gun or guns, and no other person shall 
be permitted to kill or attempt to kill any 
of the birds or mammals released for such 
trials. Before any game killed under the pro- 
visions of this permit shall be consumed on 
the premises or removed therefrom it must 
be legally tagged. 


Permits are valid for only one trial, and a 
representative of the Commission shall super- 
vise all trials and enforce any rules and regu- 
lations governing same. Persons are re- 
quired to have a hunter’s license while par- 
ticipating in such trials. 


FOX HUNTING CLUB PERMIT 
Annual Fee $56.00 


When in possession of this permit it is 
lawful for any fox hunting club, fox hunting 
organization, or individual owning and hunt- 
ing an organized pack of twenty or more fox 
hounds, to hunt foxes for sport without a 
hunter’s license, from the twentieth day of 
August to the thirty-first day of March, next 
following, unless the Commission shall fix 
a different period for fox hunting in any 
county as otherwise provided in the Game 
Law. 

No such permit is required of individuals 
or groups to hunt foxes fer sport from the 
twentieth day of August to the thirty-first 
day of March next following so long as they 
do not hunt with organized packs of twenty 
or more fox hounds; but all such persons 
must possess a hunter’s license. 


SPECIAL DOG TRAINING AREA PERMIT 
Annual Fee $10.00 


Any club or organization having twenty or 
more members who are citizens of this Com- 
monwealth, or twenty or more citizens of this 
Commonwealth in possession of this permit 
may establish and maintain on land owned 
by them, or over which they have legal con- 
trol, a special dog training area where dogs 
may be trained at any time during the entire 


year, but where no hunting or trapping is 
permitted. Only one permit may be granted 
to any one organization. 

No such dog training area shall be of less 
than one hundred acres, or more than two 
hundred fifty nor shall permits be 
issued for more than four special training 
areas in any one county. The boundary line 
of each area shall be plainly and conspi- 
cuously posted prior to October first of each 
year with legible notices at least ten inches 
by twelve inches in size placed not more 
than 100 yards apart which shall bear a 
special notice pertaining to the area. 


acres, 


FERRET AND FITCH OWNERS’ PERMIT 
Fee $5.00 For Each Animal 

If the Commission is satisfied that mer- 

chants, grain dealers, fruit dealers, etc., are 





Fur-farmers must also have a license to raise these 
valuable creatures for commercial purposes. 


suffering excessive damage to merchandise, 
grains, fruits, etc., by rats and all other rea- 
sonable control or eradication measures have 
failed, it will consider applications to law- 
fully possess ferrets or fitches for the express 
purpose of controlling rats, but they must 
not be ordered until a permit is issued. A 
permit issued for the fee of $5.00 covers only 
one ferret or fitch. 


FERRET AND FITCH BREEDERS’ PERMIT 
Fee $25.00 
The holder of this permit may lawfully 
purchase, breed and sell ferrets or fitches to 
persons authorized by law to retain these 
animals. 


COLLECTING PERMIT 
Fee $5.00 


This permit authorizes the holder thereof 
to collect birds, their nests with eggs found 
therein, and mammals protected by the Game 
Law, for exhibition in public museums or 
scientific study or school instructions. They 
may be issued only to persons of known 
scientific attainment in either ornithology or 
mammalogy for scientific study or agents of 
public museums. 


. mounted birds and 
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ROADSIDE MENAGERIE PERMIT 
Fee $5.00 

Any resident in possession of this perm}: 
may operate a Roadside Menagerie, whic} 
is defined as any place where one or mor 
wild animals are kept in captivity for th 
evident purpose of exhibition or attractin, 
trade, providing the provisions for housing| 
and caring for such wild animals, and fo:| 
protecting the public, are proper and ade.| 
quate. | 





ARCHERY PRESERVE PERMIT 
Fee $2.00 


Section 936 of the Game Law authorize 


the Game Commission to establish two 
Archery Preserves of not to exceed 1,00 
acres each, whereon it shall be unlawf! 


to hunt for, or take game except through! 
the use of a bow and arrow. 

One of these preserves is located on Stat 
Game Lands No. 13, in Davidson Township 
Sullivan County, the other on the Alleghen; 
National Forest, in Hickory Township, Fores 
County. Permits to hunt on these preserve 
can be secured from the Game Commission} 
Harrisburg, or from the offices under whose! 
jurisdiction the preserve comes. They cos: 
$2.00 each for either resident or non-residen: 
hunters and are required in addition to the 
regular hunting license. 





PERMIT FOR POSSESSING MOUNTED 
PROTECTED SPECIMENS 


Permits for the mounting and possession of 
mammals accidentall; 
killed can be secured by furnishing owed 
statement giving the circumstances surround) 
ing the death of the bird or mammal, anc! 
paying a fee of fifty cents for each bird o 
creature involved, unless the hide or heac 
of the mammal is worth more. 


PERMIT FOR SHIPPING TROPHIES TO 
OUT-OF-STATE TAXIDERMISTS 


Permits to ship game out of the State for 
mounting or tanning, which the owner desire 
to retain as a trophy, can be secured free 0} 
charge from the Field Division Supervisors 
of the Commission. The application shoul¢ 
state the exact number and kinds of speci 
mens to be shipped, the full name and addres 
of the taxidermist or firm to whom the ship! 
ment is to be made, and the full name anc| 
address of the person desiring the permit. | 


PERMIT TO POSSESS FLESH OF BIG | 
GAME 


Fee $1.00 


Permits for the possession of the flesh of : 
lawfully killed big game mammal, or par 
thereof, for a period not to exceed fou! 
months following the sixty-day period afte! 
the close of the season can be secured for ¢ 
fee of $1.00. Not more than one big gamé 
animal may be included in one permit. 


NON-PAID PERMITS 


The Commission issues a number of othe 
permits, without fee, as a control measut 
only, as follows: Bird Banding Permits; Pe" 
mits to Remove Wildlife from State Gam 
Refuges and Propagating Areas; Live Gam 
Trapping Permits; and Possession Permits. 
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THEY WORE NO GLASSES 


As Col. Tom Harter, of 
Bellefonte said, “When the panthers 
come into their rocks (dens) the deer leave.” 
Kerstetter’s chief delight was to put the pan- 
thers on to a defensive war, and had killed 
fifty, before in his old days he quit big game 
came to with a son in 
Daniel Kerstetter was a medium 

with dark Dutch eyes, which 
positively glowed, a swarthy complexion, 
while in old age his once black hair and full 
beard were almost white. 


in Centre County. 
once 


hunting and live 
Loganton. 


sized man, 


Of the other great Nimrods pictured on 
the plaque unhappily for the writer he had 
no personal acquaintance with most of them. 
They were dead before his time. For example, 
Edward H. Dickinson, mighty deer slayer, the 
father of C. W. Dickinson, died in 1890, as 
did Nelson Gardner, the great elk and deer 
hunter of Elk County. 


LeRoy Lyman of Roulette, Potter County, 
slayer of 300 Pennsylvania wolves was gored 
to death by his pet Jersey bull in 1886. He 
had killed several “red” bears, a color phase 
of the black variety according to naturalist 
Samuel N. Rhoads. 


Rhoads, also Seth I. Nelson’s biographer, 
said Lyman never killed a panther, through 
some strange whim of luck, but he was 
always running into wolves until “he got tired 
killing them by the dozens and bringing the 
pups in alive.” 

James David, the noted surveyor, who used 
to come to Lock Haven with live panther 


Pennsylvania Bags 700,000 Deer in Ten Years 


the winter, because under normal conditions 
their accumulated fat carries them through a 
considerable portion of the winter with only 
a limited amount of food. But when the lean 
months of the late winter and early spring 
arrive the grim reaper carries them off rapid- 
ly wherever succulent browse is not avail- 
able. Unfortunately where deep snows 
blanket the deer territory the animals must 
“yard up” in restricted areas, and they then 
can utilize very little of the general range. In 
these yarding centers starvation losses are 
appalling during severe winters, such as 1935. 
36, notwithstanding attempts to supply hay, 
grain and other foods. Under such circum- 
stances it has been found that the most effec- 
tive temporary remedy cut succulent 
browse for them. 


is to 


There are many other angles to this inter- 
esting problem, but space does not permit us 
to go into them here. But if you think Penn- 


The sweet young thing grabbed a taxi the 
other day and said to the driver: “To the 
maternity hospital and never mind rushing. 
I only work there.” 


In one large American city thirty-five years 
ago there were only two automobiles. And— 
you guessed it—they managed to meet one 
day in a head-on collision. 


cubs in the pockets of his leather hunting 
coat, and had killed one of the last Clinton 
County elk, in Chapman Township in 1865, 
died in 1892. David was also a 
hunter. 


noted wolf 


Two nice onces killed by Edward Januski and John 


Hawk Rod and Gun Club, 
Pa. 


members of the 
Larksville, 


Coach, 


slvania’s success with deer has been a miracle 
you are dead wrong. It has been brought 
about by long-term, courageous action, which 
also caused many headaches—but the results 
were worth everyone of them. 


Legal Kill of Deer in Pennsylvania From 
1915 to 1940 Inclusive 


Vea Legal Bucks* Antlerless Deer™ 
1915 1,287 No Open Season 
1916 1,722 No Open Season 
1ST . 1,725 No Open Season 
1918 eiged 1,754 No Open Season 
it) ee 2,939 No Open Season 
1920 3,300 No Open Season 
1921 4,840 No Open Season 
1922 6,115 No Open Season 
1923 6,452 8 
1924 Sie 7,778 126 
1925 gists 7,287 1,029 
1926 11,646 1,295 


Have you heard about the crosseyed teach- 
er who couldn’t control her pupils? 


I'm glad to put myself in the other fellow’s 
place if he’s got a better place. 


The doctor who diagnoses a case without 
asking a question is the horse doctor. 





Continued from Page 5 


Bill Long, the “King Hunter” of Pennsyl- 
vania, died at his Clearfield County home in 
1880. He had killed 350 elk, 5,000 deer, 100 
panthers, 500 wolves, and 1,500 bears. Such 
a recorded total has never been chalked up 
to any other Pennsylvania hunter, as far as 
known. 


Aaron Hall, known as the “lion hunter of 
the Juniata”, slayer of 50 panthers and 100 
wolves, died at Unionville, Centre County in 
1892. When this writer visited his former 
home in 1914, the sons had preserved eleven 
panther hides, also several panther cub skins 
in their mottled coats. 


Also pictured on the plaque are Jesse 
Hughes, Jake Hammersley, Col. Noah Parker, 
Reuben Tyrrell, and Lewis Dorman who died 
before the writer’s time, or he was not for- 
tunate enough to have met them, yet their 
stories and those of many others would make 
continuous and exciting reading. But the fact 
remains all these heroes of the days of our 
vanished big game had robust physiques and 
the eyes of eagles, and the writer recalls with 
joy their courteous and genial spirits, real 
princes of men, natures true noblemen. 


It is related of Col. John Yutse, the Bessa- 
rabian pioneer of Somerset County, who 
killed one of the last Pennsylvania bison in 
the Glades of that county in 1810, he knew 
his way about in the dark in the forest paths 
as well as by day. Perhaps with the increased 
interest in living in the open and the return 
of our big game we will develop a new race 
of keen sighted hunters who will equal the 
heritage of the Nimrods of other days. 


Continued from Page 27 


ew Legal Bucks {ntlerless Deer** 

1927 14,374 No Open Season 

1928 No Open Season 25,097 

1929 22,822 No Open Season 

1930 20,115 5,979 

1931 24,796 70,255 

1932 19,724 No Open Season 

1933 20,480 No Open Season 

1934 21,137 No Open Season 

1935 23,802 46,668 

1936 8,084 No Open Season 

1937 39,347 No Open Season 

1938 No Open Season 171,662 

1939 49,106 14.58 

1940 40,995 145,580 
Total 371,627 482,280 


Grand Total 7 
*Two or more points (“Y” 
antler beginning in 1923. 


853,907 


or better) to one 


**About 1 male to every 4 females 


Charm is a sort of bloom on a woman. If 
she has it, she doesn’t need to have anything 
else; if she lacks it, it doesn’t matter what 
else she has. 


Columbia, Tenn., which claims to have the 
largest outdoor mule market in the world, 
recently held a mule parade, headed by the 
Governor. 


































































flattering statistics 
To quote from 


} ~ 
i€ss 


isses I have made 


Nov. Ist. Raining. Temperature 40 de- 
grees I cut down into a tiny stretch 
f marsh grass and Sam, my liver and 
white springer, flushed a fine cock ring- 
neck that rose straight away. I took my 
time, and shot, but nothing happened; so 


I pulled the left barrel and a few feathers 
irifted down. I waited for him to drop, 
but he climbed over the poplars and flew 
sut of sight across the lake. 

Nov. 10th. Snow flurries. Temperature 
28 degrees While I was looking at a 
‘coon set, a big grouse flew out almost at 
feet. I hurried shot which 
mowed down a bit of brush but left the 
bird unscathed. 


my took a 


Nov. 14th. Cloudy. 34 degrees at 7:30 
A.M 54 degrees at noon . As I left 
the fox set and walked along a thorn- 


apple thicket near the edge of the woods, 
I stopped to light my pipe again. (I 
should leave the smelly thing at home.) 
As I did so a nice grouse burst like a 
from the far side of the thicket. 


rocket 
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NIMROD‘’S RECORD 


In great haste I dropped pipe and matches 
and took a snap shot which buried itself 
limb. 
Cursing my stupidity, and realizing how 
this 
territory, I broke my gun and reached for 
another shell; five more grouse burst 
out, the biggest congregation I have seen 
all year. Fumbling wildly, I reloaded and 
threw two shots in their general direc- 
tion, not having time to even pick out a 
bird; naturally I missed. Was I LOW! 


to the last pellet in a large apple 


seldom one gets a nice open shot in 


Combing through the record I discovered 
that from October twenty-sixth to November 
twenty-ninth I shot at exactly forty-one birds. 
This included shots at woodcock during the 
last four days of the open season on these 
elusive rascals. Of these forty-one birds I 
managed to down only thirteen: three wood- 
cock, seven grouse, and three ringnecks. And 
of these thirteen only one, a ringneck roos- 
ter, got away wounded to die in a weed field, 
where I found him two days later. This, it 
seems to me, is conclusive proof of the value 
of a good retrieving dog. One lost bird—and 
it was no fault of the dogs, for the wounded 
bird flew across a long narrow lake where 
we could not follow in the growing dusk. I 


**Mornin’ Warden — I see you got your limit.’’ 








JULY 


Continued from Page ¢ 


have several good springer spaniels, and | 
doubt whether even a wounded field mous 
could remain hidden after they have combs 
through a field or thicket. 

Twenty-eight of the forty-one birds g 
which I shot got safely away, to the paten;: 
disgust, of the spaniels. At eleven of thes 
twenty-eight birds I shot both barrels; hence 
I actually missed thirty-nine shots. Had | 
not kept a record of them, I am quite sur 
that I would never have believed the tota 
so high. It 1s easy to forget about thos 
Thirteen birds; thirty-nine misses 
exactly four shots for each bird. Were thi 
average made on grouse it would not be to 
bad, for they are wild and well protected b; 
the heavy cover around the cabin. But the 
score on ringnecks was three out of three 
and on woodcock three out of seven; this 
leaves the grouse average considerably worse 
than one out of four, but there is no escaping 
the written record. 


misses 


Nice missing, without a doubt. Why? Ac. 
cording to the diary I missed generally fo 
two reasons: either I was not alert and read} 
at all times, or I shot too fast without allow. 
ing for a proper lead. Furthermore, I should 
follow the diary’s advice and leave that pips 
at home, but the odorous old boiler has be. 
come as much a part of the hunt as the gun 





Once, during deer season, it probably cos 
me a nice buck. I was walking up the river 
trail with a trapper friend. Near the top wel 
surprised a sleeping buck from its bed in q 
big blow-down. In my haste I pulled thé 
trigger of my .35 caliber Remington with the 
pipe still sticking out of the wrong side 0: 
my mouth and over the comb of the gun 
I could not properly see the sights, but I hac) 
no time to remove the pipe, so I shot as bes’ 
I could. The result was disastrous and funny} 
—disastrous to my mouthful of teeth, anc 
everlastingly funny to my friend. The buck 
which escaped without harm, must likewise 
have had a few chuckles. 

Yes! Anytime you want a good laugh (a 
your own expense) or a cry, just take tha 
old diary from the shelf of your gun cas 
and start leafing through its sport-fille 
pages. 











Reprinted Courtesy of Science News Letter. 


Most of the sand on our beaches come: 
from eroded sandstone on the ocean floor. | 


The mourning dove, sometimes called turtl 
dove, is the only game bird that breeds 1} 
every State. 


Up to 1942 the war effort cost this count 
over six billion feet of wood—a need oO! 
twelve to fifteen billion feet is estimated fo 
1942 


Enough lumber is used in crating a bombe! 
to build a five-room house. 


Wild roses are found in every section © 
North America from the Arctic circle 
Mexico, a Department of Agriculture scientis 
states. 
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THE WILD TURKEY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Land Manager, yet serve the needs of the 
game. The planting of chufas has proven to 
be of little value in Pennsylvania from a 
practical standpoint. During the winter the 
ground is frozen which makes it impossible 
for the birds to scratch out the tubers. 


The use of feeder shelters fits in very well 
in the management of the turkey, especially 
during the hard winters when natural food 
is hard for them to obtain. This feeder should 
be of a definite type so that the deer will 
not use the feed before the turkey has a 
chance to eat it. To overcome this difficulty 
it would be wise to place the feeder above 
the reach of deer so that the grain will fall 
to the ground in small quantities. 


A very practical management operation 
carried on by the Commission is a combina- 
tion of the Wild Turkey State Game Farm 
and the Propagation Areas which are estab- 
lished on State Game Lands in the best 
turkey range of the State. These areas are 
enclosed with fine mesh wire in which the 
choice female hens from the Game Farm are 
placed. The wild toms in the vicinity of the 
Propagating areas fly into these enclosures, 
and mate the hens. As soon as the eggs are 
laid they are collected and taken to the 
Turkey Farm for incubation. After the young 
hatch and are reared future breeding stock 
is selected. 





CARING FOR YOUR DOG 


(Continued from Page 19) 


nothing out of the ordinary; also, she will 
begin to associate the cap fire with food. 
When you find that she is not flinching in 
any way you may try using a pistol, rifle 
and finally a shotgun. Of course it goes 
without saying not to bang over the head 
of your dog—stand a respectable distance 
away when doing your firing. If you have 
a skeet or trap range handy take your dog 
for an hour or so and sit in the car with her. 
When she shows signs of flinching pet her 
and give her a bit of meat scrap. 

I feel sure that this mild treatment will 
overcome your dog’s fear of gun explosion. 

I will appreciate you letting me know the 
outcome.”’—Evan C. Stineman, South Fork, 
Penna. 





Bear Hit By Train, Escapes 


“At 9:15 A. M., on May 28th, I was notified 
that a bear had been struck by a P.R.R. 
train near Packsaddle that morning. A bear 
was reported in Indiana County, about two 
miles north of there the day previous. I got 
an eye witness account of the accident from 
a track guard one and one-half miles east of 
Torrance. When a ‘shifter’ engine and three 
cars came to that point shortly after 6:00 
A. M., the bear appeared out of the ditch 
alongside the tracks, tried to scale the rocks 
to get onto Chestnut Ridge above the train. 
At that point the rocks have been blasted 
away and the smooth face allowed no toehold. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


The bear rolled back down and under the 
train. After being dragged and bumped con- 
siderably, he emerged from between the 
wheels on the opposite side of the track, 
hobbled and dragged himself over the bank 
into the woods between the tracks and the 
Conemaugh River. A P. R. R. employe ac- 
companied me in trailing the animal.” 
“Always going west, this bear followed the 
usual straight-through-and-never-around tac- 
tics that made following him a real task in 
the humid asmosphere. In perhaps 20 minutes 
we sighted a bear that weighed about 200 
pounds. He stood uncertainly in the low 
brush 60 to 70 yards away. Then he ambled 
away at a pretty good rate, partially dragging 
his left hind leg. Before putting him out of 
misery I wanted to feel certain this valuable 
game animal would not recover. There was 
but little blood on the brush and weeds 
where he had lain for perhaps four hours. 
We trailed this fellow through tough going, 
in fine rattlesnake territory, for about four 
hours. We heard him twice, well ahead of us. 
In sand, along the old canal parallelling the 
river. I saw him where he was putting down 
the toes of the foot of the injured leg. Blood 
signs became hard to find. We left the trail 
then, feeling that Mr. Bruin would likely 
recover. In recent years, sighting a black 
bear in Westmoreland County has been con- 
sidered something to shout about.’”—Game 
Protector R. D. Reed, Westmoreland County. 
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Miscellaneous 


If food and cover means anything our 
future supply of game should be ample. Over 
a million game food producing trees, shrubs 
and vines, and evergreen seedlings for game 
cover and reforestration were planted on 
State game lands and game refuges during 
the past Spring. The greater percentage of 
these seedlings were those which provide 
food for wildlife. 


Through the courtesy of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service almost 87,000 game food 
producing shrubs were furnished for the 
aforementioned planting. The material re- 
ceived from the Soil Conservation Service 
included the following: Hazelnut, 39,500; 
Flowering Dogwood, 6,700; Black Chokeberry, 
5,950; Highbush Cranberry, 950; Snowberry. 
4,400; Red Mulberry, 3,500; Japanese Bar- 
berry, 800; Japanese Rose, 800; Mountain Ash, 
1,950; Black Haw, 11,450; Coralberry, 1,750; 
Bittersweet, 800; Gray Dogwood, 3,500; Nan- 
nyberry, 2,000; Wild Plum, 700; and Silky 
Dogwood, 2,000. 





Your equipment may not be modern, but 
is your management as modern as your 
equipment? 


A large number of people are behind the 
eight ball because of the natural affinity be- 
tween it and their heads. 
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‘‘Darn good dog, but a little too slow’’! 





LOG OF RATTLESNAKE SHACK 


appeared, alighting on the fire place, on the 
shack or on the ground, while in the air they 
circled about. It was the flight of a species of 
horse fly, rare in our region, and known 
scientifically as Tabanus catenatus. Without 
whether the cooking food, or 
the smoke had attracted these rare 
flies, or perhaps just “us”, we interrupted our 
culinary activities long enough to capture a 
nice series of specimens for the State insect 
collection. The creature is brownish in color 
and about an inch and a half in length. 


determining 
wood 


Adults of that unmitigated pest of forest 
and orchard, the common tent caterpillar, fly 
during July. The adults are little moths which 
in no way resemble the caterpillars that build 

he unsightly nests or tents. These moths 
“bounce” and “buzz” about in an erratic 
manner when in flight and are strongly at- 
tracted to lights. The female moths lay their 
masses that encircle the twigs of 
apple, cherry, etc., upon which they are 
glued. In this way mother moth places her 
brood where the young caterpillars will find 
food when the eggs hatch in the spring. 


eggs in 


Our insect collecting activities during July 
also netted us specimens of that large and 
handsome night-flying moth, the Catocala. 
The fore wings of this nocturnal flier are 
streaked and mottled with sombre colors, the 
under wings are ornamented with brilliant 
yellows, reds, and black and white. The 
adults hide during daytime against the bark 
of forest trees. The brilliant under wings are 
hidden and the fore wings match in color, 
the bark upon which the insect rests. In our 
bait pail traps, filled with fermenting syrups, 
we took many specimens of the rare Leptura 
emaraginata. Strikingly handsome, this large 
beetle is highly prized by insect collectors 
and is generally very rare. It attains a length 
of one and one-half inches, has a black head 
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Adult - Saperda Calcarata 
‘‘poplar borer.’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA. GAME NEWS 


Emarginata poses for a moment on the 


rim of a tin pail, 


Leptura 


and thorox, the wing covers being brick red. 
Leptura emaraginata breeds in large standing 
dead trees, that may be found on the rocky 
slopes of our mountain side. It is seldom that 
an adult of this species is captured on the 
wing 

is the scientific name of 
the great poplar borer. The light gray colored 
adults were captured in July while laying 
their eggs on the trunks of living Bigtoothed 
Aspen. In our mountain region this beetle in 
the larvae stage, contributes greatly to the 
death and destruction of our various species 
of poplar trees. 


Saperda calcarata 


During July the punkies are still evident 
and other biting flies become more pre- 
dominant. We get used to these pests after 
awhile and anyway, if we can forget that 
they annoy us, we may derive great interest 
in studying even these insects and their 
habits. They cannot be eradicated and if we 
do murder a million or two, there would 
always be plenty more to take their place. 


Bigtooth Aspen (Populus grandidentata) stand injured by poplar borer. 
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Early in July 
Rhododendron 


we get a treat when ¢ 
or buck-laurel is in blog 


The plants line the creek in our bottom 


and celebrate Independence Day (July 4) 
bursting into the blooms as much admi 
by persons fortunate enough to get into th 
habitat. In our swamp garden we also reeg 
for July the flowering of that delicate lit 
white-fringed orchid, Habenaria lacera. 

The Huckleberry pickers start their offe 
sive early in July and by the middle of ¢ 
month, the industry is in full swing. It is qui 
likely that before the season has ended, 
will have inveigled a quart or two from soy 
group of passing pickers to be served wi 
sugar and cream for desert. 


“On Sunday, May 24, I took some salt ¢ 
and placed it in a well used salt lick. 
following Tuesday evening I happened to 
near the place so I concealed myself in son 
brush nearby and waited a little while, 
had been there about fifteen minutes wh 
some deer began to come in. Pretty sog 
there were eight of them and five porcupin 
Of the eight deer six were bucks. I had 
camera with me and took some pictures.” 
Robert L. Sinsabaugh, Deputy Game Prote 
tor, Roulette, Pa. 


An old fashioned doctor is the kind 
tries to find out what’s wrong with yo 
instead of calling in two or three of h 
friends to discuss the matter. 


I spite of the expense and loss of time, 
bridegroom should accompany the bride ¢ 
the honeymoon. It may be the last vacatie 
he will ever have. 


Work of poplar borer in Aspen 
trunk. 











